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What About French Culture? 


By ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN 
The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


N my fifteen years in America, following upon European birth and educa- 

tion, I have often been asked the question “What about French cul- 
ture?”’ This question comes mostly from colleagues who seem to have been 
impressed more by the German Kulturgeschichte than by the accomplish- 
ments of the French people. 

It would be impossible, in a short essay, even to enumerate the names 
of those who, in France, have contributed something new to the general 
scientific and intellectual treasure of man, but I should like to choose within 
this subject two or three general traits or currents which characterize the 
French mind and therefore the ensemble of French civilization. I shall 
dwell less on science than on literature because the field of science, being 
more exact, is less complex. 

In the scientific field, and speaking in a general way, it can be said that 
the French are pioneers rather than perfecters. For instance, the first idea 
of the telephone came to a young monk named dom Gauthey in 1782 and 
the first apparatus was called the acoustic telephone. As for the electrical 
telephone, its principle was announced in 1854 by Froment but the principle 
was practically applied by Alexander Graham Bell in 1876. In the same 
way we can speak of the invention of the phonograph, generally attributed 
to Edison. Edison constructed the first phonograph in 1878, but the prin- 
ciple of the invention is due to a Frenchman, Charles Cros, who died before 
his invention had been put into practice; however, his idea had been the 
occasion of a report to the Académie des Sciences in 1877. 

A great many other examples could be given: as Pascal’s réle in applying 
the barometer to the measuring of altitudes; nearer to our times, Pasteur, 
first in the field of biology, antisepsis and prophylaxis; Cuvier, in the field of 
comparative anatomy and paleontology; and Doctor Charcot, whose work 
seems to have been eclipsed by the more sensational Freudian theories. 
Charcot was a pioneer and a sincere searcher for truth and laid down funda- 
mental principles in the fields of neurology and nervous pathology and 
psychology. Freud, who studied under Dr. Charcot in Paris, developed the 
theories of the latter, laid special emphasis upon the sexual side of them, 
and through this development these theories had a greater success with the 
general public. 

Although we must not of course generalize too much, we can, then, say 
that the French are more capable of conceiving ideas and inventions than 
of making practical applications of these ideas and theories in the scientific 
field. Let us bear in mind that this does not mean that other nations or 
races are not capable of originating ideas, or that the French are incapable 
of finishing a job. This is in conflict with reality. For instance, the French 
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are so fond of beginning a job and seeing it to the end that they have been 
loath, and still are, to apply in industry the modern principles of mass- 
production; moreover, the so-called ‘‘industries de luxe”’ flourish mainly 
in France to this day, because they require so often that the product be 
made by hand and completed by the same worker. 

In parenthesis, I would like to mention, in connection with this general 
idea of pioneering just set forth, and as corroborating this French trait, the 
original system of exploration or colonization undertaken by the French, 
especially in the eighteenth century. Parts of India and of Canada were first 
French colonies and were wrenched from France by England; they were lost 
to France, not of their own volition, but through the lack of foresight of 
French kings and ministers, who could not understand then the importance 
of colonies. Let us remember also that the two great continental canals 
were conceived or built by the French: the Suez Canal, built by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps; and the Panama Canal, also planned and begun by Lesseps 
and abandoned because of shortage of French capital and because of 
political corruption. But an example which is nearer home for Americans 
is the exploration of the entire Mississippi Valley by French adventurers, 
noblemen, and Jesuits, who, starting from the Great Lakes and going west 
and south, patiently settled the whole Valley in a most peaceable way; 
probably because they had from the first treated the Indians on a footing 
of equality, and also because they were few and did not give the idea of an 
invasion. And so, from Lake Champlain, we find along the great river a 
long string of French names and appellations: Prairie du Chien, Dubuque, 
Des Moines, La Salle, Joliet, Pere Marquette, Saint Louis, and throughout 
the state of Louisiana, almost entirely a region of French traditions up to 
the present generation. 

From the facts set forth we might conclude that the genius of the French 
leads incessantly forward in the field of science; but from the fact that 
they have not always been able to hold on to their possessions and dis- 
coveries, we must not conclude that they are futile and incapable of 
thoroughness, or that they are absolutely disinterested geniuses. It seems 
that several factors have contributed to this state of things. An obvious 
one has been the lack of equipment of French laboratories, which are poor 
when compared to laboratories in Germany or in the United States. In- 
tuition and the power of deduction function with poor equipment, but the 
practical application of scientific discoveries is thus often ruined. I know 
for instance that several well-known chemists of modern times have worked 
under great handicaps; one of them had to keep an umbrella over certail 
apparatus during a whole season because there was a leak in the roof above 
and the apparatus, put together after great difficulty, could not be moved. 
However, these chemists have trained some of the best students, natives 
and foreigners, even under ail these difficulties. I must say that this state of 
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things has been remedied somewhat since the War, for the French public 
have become aware that pure speculation, if not applied, is in danger of 
becoming barren. 

But I am tempted to believe that the fundamental reason for all this 
has been two-fold. First, the French are still in love with ideas; from the 
lowest to the highest, from the peasant and the workman to the philosopher, 
they all incline to speculate, to exchange points of view, to draw general 
conclusions, and their methods of investigation differ only in quality, 
according to their fund of knowledge or power of observation, but derived 
from the same impulse, a thirst for understanding and rationalizing. 
Secondly, there is in France a love of individualism which is paramount, 
and which may be said to be at once a national quality and a national 
defect, for it may in some instances supersede the social spirit. In the face 
of certain facts, this statement may seem strange, since France has the 
most centralized government that can be found in any republic. But the 
French desire not to hamper the individual in his intellectual life, any 
more than in his private life, even though it may foster the appearance of 
more individual geniuses, is an obstacle to the practical realization of dis- 
coveries which demand a social organization that the French do not possess 
to the same extent as do Anglo-Saxon countries. Besides, such an organiza- 
tion demands of a savant that he submit to the social or financial system; 
and a Frenchman is too likely to believe that his freedom is going to be 
encroached upon, that his gifts might be commercialized into a money- 
making machine. I believe that this point of view still prevails in France. 
Savants and inventors have all been poor, and apart from the inventor of 
cellophane, I cannot think of one who has become wealthy. Now, the 
modern point of view, and one which is beginning to make headway in 
France, too, is that disinterested speculation, that is, that which considers 
research as having an intrinsic, not a commercial value, is considered by 
most people as a luxury. It is somewhat like the fable in which the monkey 
drew the roasted chestnuts out of the fire for the cat, and himself had none; 
everyone thinks that the monkey was a fool. 

When it comes to surveying in the vast field of French literature, which 
extends from the eleventh century to our own day, the question is more 
complex. Because, when all is said, when one has tried to explain literary 
movements, periods of great intellectual activity, one still has to face the 
question of genius, which remains, until further light is shed, primarily an 
individual question. Rationalizing has failed to explain it. Taine’s theory 
of the milieu, time, and race satisfied the rational minds of the end of the 
nineteenth century. That system, still interesting from a historical point of 
view, is now démodé. It may be said to survive in part in the regionalistic 
movement, especially in novels, in which the author takes as a background 
the province where he was born and where his ancestors lived, and expresses 
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ideas of human interest in terms of local traditions, local people, habits, 
and ways of speaking. 

We should destroy first of all a preconceived idea current among 
foreigners and some Frenchmen, that Paris furnishes the whole of French 
intellectual life. As a matter of fact, the provinces have been more active 
than Paris ever since literary life appeared in France. But what is true, 
and is becoming truer than it was, is that the young, or old, writer who has 
attained some literary fame (or who wishes to gain recognition) often goes 
to Paris, which offers to everyone a milieu favorable to intellectual develop- 
ment, an opportunity for intellectual exchange or for interviews with pub- 
lishers and critics, and always an alert audience of some sort. Nevertheless, 
most important works are produced, and have been produced, away from 
Paris. It is and remains true, that Paris is the home of nearly all modern 
literary and artistic movements, the place where a young artist or writer 
is almost certain to find a group of enthusiasts ready to listen to any 
theory, ready to adopt a newly launched movement, exotic or fantastic 
though it may be. 

It would be useless to enumerate the different literary movements, old 
and new, which have taken place in France: names of artists or authors 
mean nothing if one is not already familiar with their work; we shall only 
consider a few more points of importance. 

On the whole the literary history of France gives an impression of 
balance; and this is due, roughly speaking, to two main causes. The first of 
these is the French mind, which has inherited the classical culture of the 
Greeks and the Romans, which has been trained for centuries along classical 
lines of order and harmony, and which considers measure or moderation, 
perfection and reason (“‘la raison,’’ which connotes a good deal more than 
the corresponding English “reason’’), as the greatest marks of genius. This 
is probably why for a long time (until the eighteenth century) the French 
did not understand Shakespeare and why from the first Goethe found so 
many admirers in France. This is why to this day, and making allowances 
for the evolution of the language, Racine remains for so many Frenchmen 
the perfect embodiment of thought and expression. For they look for the 
human more than for the extraordinary. 

However, after a survey of the literary field as a whole, we observe that 
this sense of balance is also given by the various manifestations of different 
geniuses who were contemporaries, as if the race, feeling that one creator 
followed one path too exclusively, had counterbalanced this effort by 
creating a mind differently orientated. 

Thus in the Middle Ages we have the Chansons de geste (e.g., Song of 
Roland), and others of a religious inspiration, a crusading spirit, and the 
Romans courtois (Arthurian Romances) which exalted love, and woman, 
in a way seldom surpassed since. In the sixteenth century, by the side of 
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Montaigne, the precise and wise essayist, we have the exuberant, extrava- 
gant, almost omniscient Rabelais. If it is true that Voltaire is to a great 
extent an embodiment of the French spirit, French wit and irony, French 
facility of expression and tendency to polemics, it is just as true that to 
this day Pascal has remained more essential to the French than Voltaire. 
Pascal was a mystic as well as a scholar in physics; with a tormented soul, 
he looked in the depths of the human heart farther than it had been given 
man to see; in such a way that all those who are troubled by problems of 
the soul, by the duality of the human nature, naturally turn to his burning 
sentences, to his anxious spirit of revolt, to his passionate acceptation. 
Even in the same century as Voltaire, that is in the eighteenth, have we 
not Rousseau, who reasons, perhaps falsely, with an impassioned soul, a 
poor logician, but one who appealed most to the deepest instincts of man? 
In the same way, in the midst of the Classical Century, have we not La 
Fontaine, who summed up in his Fables and Contes the wisdom of all times 
with a smiling skepticism? 

The other main point to which our attention should be drawn is a 
characteristic which most French people consider as one of their most 
important heritages, and which makes them perhaps (many exceptions 
notwithstanding) appear somewhat superannuated to younger (or, as it 
is said, more progressive) nations. I mean that France, as a whole, literally 
and socially speaking, has brought to the world and to herself an idea of 
classicism and humanism: the idea of life considered as a work of art, as 
an end in itself, accompanied by the development of all the faculties and 
with an inclination towards the intellectual if not the spiritual; and recipro- 
cally, the idea that a work of art or a literary work is the expression of 
beauty rendered in human language, in a manner human, general, deep 
and lasting enough to be grasped by minds of all generations, and in a style 
so fine as to reject all unnecessary adornments, clear, honest, and measured. 
It is this idea and this heritage, this respect for the masterpieces of the 
past, this sentiment of universality, which is present more or less distinctly 
in the mass of the French people from the humblest to the highest, and 
which can be summed up in the French word “civilisation,” a word which 
connotes so much more than the English “civilization” or the German 
“Kultur.” 

The idea of culture already existed of course with the Greeks and the 
Romans. It embraced all the gifts that the gods had bestowed upon man, 
all the arts, all human knowledge which had made man a reasoning being, 
that is, had lifted him from his savage state. On the other hand, culture 
could be possessed only by these reasoning men. Thus, all that raised man 
above the grossness of the primitive and above his own ignorance, all that 
tendered him master of the elements and master of himself, was culture. 
While culture is based on knowledge, it implies even more the way to use 
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this knowledge; and the word is enlarged so as to embrace a larger concept, 
new forms and elements. Into this concept enter the forms which preside 
at the organization of life, the natural sciences, the principles that govern 
social life. Yet the moderate, wise satisfaction of material needs as well as 
the different sciences, the organization of society as well as the treasures 
of knowledge, are a necessary part of the idea of culture or civilization. 

This idea France inherited from the Greeks, mainly through the Ro- 
mans. For five centuries, from Caesar to King Clovis, Gaul was subjected 
to Latin culture, and it is on Gallo-Roman ground that French culture was 
born. Thus France prolongs, extends, continues in the world the ancient 
idea of culture, not as a gift that she accepted long ago from outside, but 
as a new form, reborn of her own soil. France does not want to be Rome, 
she has wanted always to be herself. She acknowledges what she owes to 
ancient Rome, and through her, to Greece. France is proud of her Latinity, 
but she refuses to be defined only in terms of it. She still retains some filial 
piety for her Gallic or Celtic origin and also for her period of Germanic 
ascendancy. She cannot and will not identify herself with Roman genius 
as Italy does. But it is true that her Latinism is one of her principal sub- 
conscious forces, and it is also true that with her enlarged, enriched elements 
of Latinity France represents a modernized image of Rome, a literary and 
social transition, and that, in a certain measure, Rome is replaced by 
France. 

A better example of this could not be given than the period called the 
Classical Century in France, that is, the seventeenth. Although inspired 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, this was not at all a period of imitation. 
It reproduced neither antiquity, nor the Sixteenth Century of Italy. The 
palace of Versailles, the beautiful gardens of Lendétre, recalled neither 
Roman nor Greek buildings nor the palaces of Bernini of the Italian 
Renaissance. Racine, inspired by Sophocles, nevertheless reminds us in 
no way of Sophocles. 

This classical spirit, which translated itself into architecture, into 
landscaped, symmetrical gardens, into tragedies, comedies, eloquence, 
which produced Versailles, Lenétre, Racine, Corneille, Moliére, Bossuet, 
is the expression of one unique law: harmony, perfect measure, the victory 
of proportion and symmetry over phantasy, the submission of the individ- 
ual to an ideal which is more than social and something other than divine, 
the ideal of the normal man. Because of this, French ciassicism can have 
the ambition to represent at once the style of a nation and the style of all 
nations. It is an ambition peculiar to France, which some nations resent 
but which is a noble ambition, to translate, through national creations, 
universal values. 

It was in the seventeenth century that France became consciously 
classic, and at the same time attained the fullest and most perfect ex- 
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pression of her Latinity. Since then the idea has undergone several evolu- 
tions, but it is still embodied in the heart and mind of the French, and 
explains some gestures which to other nations may have seemed incompre- 
hensible. Although conscious of her national reality, France has had the 
ambition and the desire to express a purely human and general value, to 
be the carrier of a universal idea, the best for the normal man. 

What is characteristic in this nation is that this ideal has been common 
not only among the élite, but among all classes; that it has penetrated, 
besides literature, all forms of daily life. We can find it in the carefully 
prepared French meals, which offered a balanced diet long before the 
dietitians made nutrition a science, and in the French view of cooking as 
an art. We find it in the formality of social life, in their conversation, their 
manners, their general moderation in the use of wines, and in their capacity 
for clear realism. 

I have dwelt at length on this point of classicism because I hold with 
many others that it is fundamental. But we should not think that in 
France everything can be explained in terms of classicism. We should 
remember that it is on French soil also that Norman and Gothic styles of 
cathedrals were born and attained their most splendid expression. There 
are many sides to the French soul, but some are more deeply stamped than 
others. This idea of classicism, humanism, universality, implies a great 
respect for the past and for traditions, rather than capacity for vision into 
a problematic future. The French are loath to recognize discontinuity. If 
for them, as for all modern peoples, the idea of civilization expresses prog- 
ress and perfection, France does not believe, so to speak, in substitution, 
that is, in discarding of old to make room for the new. The French, more 
than others, live in time and respect continuity. For others, history and 
culture may proceed by changes, by replacements, by substitution; for 
the French, history and culture proceed by accumulation. They trans- 
mit a heritage which has in turn to be transmitted, as France herself 
received the heritage of Rome and Greece. It seems to them that culture 
and literature, to the degree in which they rest on this inheritance, cannot 
break with the past without renouncing themselves. This is what gives 
the foreigner the impression that the French are so conservative. 

On the other hand, we have said that there has not been a movement, 
literary or artistic, which did not find expression and some sort of public 
in France; this, although seemingly contradictory, is true. Everything is 
considered, studied, discussed in France, and even sometimes proclaimed 
as the latest truth in some literary or artistic circles; but little is finally 
adopted. A certain power of discrimination helps the French to retain 
what they believe belongs to universal truth. And this extreme prudence, 
this moderation, which remains after the long discussions in which the 
glitter of new movements is worn off, is in the last analysis the modern 
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form, the “‘aboutissement,”’ of the classical spirit. Time works with France 
as with the strata of geological formations. It is true that she may have 
less vision than other nations, because she has fewer illusions; she aspires 
to less, and consequently she attains more. 

It is evident that this attitude of prudence, of defense, which is a 
permanent and essential trait of the French mind, can irritate and does 
irritate other peoples of younger intellectual formation. They are all the 
more irritated because they feel that France is strong in her self-sufficiency. 
Within her frontiers, she possesses and experiences, and with what love, 
all that goes to make the beauty and value of life; she is conscious of it, 
as if, day after day, she drew new strength from the ancestral soil, the soil 
for which the French have an attachment almost incomprehensible to 
other races. 

It is from her geographical position, from the harmony and beauty of 
her land, just vast enough to inspire a sentiment of unity and presence, 
as much as from her Latinity, that France has derived her love of tradition; 
and has developed this form of classical humanism, this sentiment of per- 
fection, this conception of life as capable of becoming a work of art. 

All that I have said is still true of the France of to-day as I know it. 
But one cannot escape seeing signs of change, which from life are translating 
themselves into literature. There are many among the ¢lite of young 
Frenchmen who might rise and say that they are no longer contented with 
the traditional ideals, and that classical forms often betray the expression 
of a modern world. There are those that demand that civilization should 
be conceived in terms of European solidarity, that is, that it should em- 
brace all the different cultures of European nations. I do not know that 
this is any more possible of realization than the dream of the late Aristide 
Briand to form the United States of Europe, but it is a generous piece of 
idealism. And along with this idea, some young writers are conscious of 
the fact that the culture of the twentieth century, if it does not want to 
break all bonds with our industrialized age, cannot rest on purely dis- 
interested art or science alone, but must consider material necessities, tech- 
nical progress, greater comfort; it should be the réle of France to establish 
a balance between the new elements and the old. 

It would be an interesting study to compare, in this period of transition, 
in which the old and the new have not yet blended, the revolts of a Du- 
hamel, the Americanism of a Luc Durtain, the Europeanism of a Giraudoux 
or of Jules Romains. But it would take a long, long time; and as Kipling 
said, that is another story. 
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Suggestions for a Spanish Club Calendar 


By CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


N 1928 the Modern Language Journal published calendars for German! 

and French Clubs? but as far as the writer knows none has been published 
for Spanish Clubs, either in the Modern Language Journal or elsewhere. 
Short lists of dates have been given in various publications in this country 
and a ‘“‘Calendario nacional” is advertised by one Madrid firm, but judging 
from the specimen sheets it is of an exclusively peninsular character.’ 

Since Spanish Clubs need a calendar quite as much as clubs in the other 
modern languages, the writer has compiled one of a Spanish-American 
character. The aim has been to offer dates of political events, explorations, 
and the births or deaths of rulers, explorers, authors, artists and musicians, 
with both ancient and modern times represented. The title “Suggestions 
for a Spanish Club Calendar” has been chosen because the compiler feels 
that these dates are simply a sampling of those that might be found for 
any one day, and not necessarily the most important anniversaries falling 
upon that particular day. Limitations of time have not permitted the as- 
sembling of a very large amount of material from which a smaller and more 
highly selective list might be made. Then, too, it is difficult or impossible 
to find exact day and month dates for many important figures in history 
and literature. However, since the title indicates the modest estimates set 
upon it, the compiler hopes that it may serve both as a calendar, in itself, 
and as a point of departure for Spanish Club Program Committees, who 
will plan programs to include other historical events and famous figures 
in Hispanic literature and the arts, even though they are not listed here. 

In view of the disagreement on dates in source-materials the writer 
wishes to disclaim responsibility for any apparent inaccuracies. Such wide 
variations exist that it is sometimes a problem to decide the correct date. 
The use for which the calendar is designed, however, makes this a matter 
of relative unimportance, which should not impair its usefulness. Because 
the “Espasa” encyclopedia is the most extensive single reference-work for 
all the names and events, it has been used as the check for the dates and 
its guidance accepted in case of disagreement among other source-materials. 
Also, as the the nucleus of the calendar was furnished by a project carried 
out by the writer’s 1931 class in Methods of Teaching Spanish, to whom 

* “Deutsche Gedenktage—A Calendar for the Language Club,” by B. Q. Morgan, Modern 
Language Journal, x1t (March, 1928), 431-439. 

? “Anniversaires—A Calendar for the French Club,” by Jeanne H. Greenleaf, Modern 
Language Journal, x11 (April, 1928), 532-544. 

* Since this calendar has been put into type I have learned that Professor Willis Knapp 
Jones, of Miami University, is publishing a Calendar of Latin American Anniversaries (Tardy 


Publishing Company) and that a second, entitled Calendar of Spanish Anniversaries, is to 
appear in some months. 
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he wishes to make acknowledgement, not all of the material has been 
selected or checked by the writer—which does not absolve him from blame, 
if any is due, but explains why errors may have crept in. 

In securing material for programs organized about calendar dates the 
“Espasa” encyclopedia will be found to be the only single work which gives 
every event and name. The fact that it is in Spanish will lend additional 
interest to the collection of data. The “‘Espasa”’ furnishes biographical, 
critical, historical, and geographical material and treats both ancient and 
modern times. In the case of outstanding figures very extensive details 
are given and many pictures of paintings and buildings add to the interest. 
To enlarge upon the introduction furnished by the “Espasa,” students 
will find authoritative material for literary movements and figures in the 
manuals of Spanish literature by Mérimée and Morley, Romero-Navarro, 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Northup, and others; in Ford’s “Main Currents of 
Spanish Literature”; in José A. Balseiro’s ‘“Novelistas modernos espajo- 
les”; and, for this hemisphere, in Coester’s “Literary History of Spanish 
America.” The bibliographies of Hispanic-American literature published 
by the Harvard University Press will also be found useful. 

For art, ““Modern Spanish Painting,” by A. G. Temple, gives much 
material, while for music Van Vechten’s ‘‘The Music of Spain ’’performs a 
like service. Washington Irving’s ‘Life and Voyages of Columbus,’ | is 
“Alhambra,” and his “Conquest of Granada,”’ offer a mine of interesting 
and admirably presented material, as does Prescott’s “Conquest of Mex- 
ico,’ with its extensive description of native life and civilization. Reference 
to the Aztecs brings to mind the fascinating accounts recently written of 
the excavations of Maya cities in Yucatan, which might well be corre- 
lated with the accounts given by Prescott. ““The City of the Sacred Well’ 
is one of the best of such works. 

Travel-books are legion and the older ones might serve as a most inter- 
esting introduction and contrast to the more recent titles. Such works as 
Dana’s Years before the Mast,’ Darwin’s Voyage of the 
Beagle,” or Lord Bryce’s ‘South America” have long been famous. 
Franck’s ‘‘Working Northward from Patagonia”’ and “Cruising in the West 
Indies” offer realistic and unvarnished accounts of a different kind of 
travel experience. The voyages of Sir Francis Drake, as given in The Har- 
vard Classics, reveal an interesting side of early history,as does the narrative 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ascent of the Orinoco, found in the same collection. 
Erna Fergusson’s recently published ‘Fiesta in Mexico” and Mrs. King’s 
“Tempest over Mexico” are informative and entertaining. These are only 
a sampling of the rich field of material that may be approached through 
this or that date. Among histories Sedgwick’s “Spain: A Short History” 
and Romero-Navarro’s “Historia de Espafia”’ afford excellent material 
for Spain proper, and W. S. Robertson’s “History of the Latin-American 
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Nations” for Hispanic America. “The People and Politics of Latin 
America,” by Mary W. Williams, is an excellent handbook. 

As sources the writer wishes to cite the titles just given, together with 
Putnam’s “Handbook of Universal History,” ‘Bulletin 230 of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of Texas,’’ Chamberlain’s “Book of Days,” 
and Hazletine’s ‘‘Anniversaries and Holidays.”’ 

Acknowledgment should also be made of the very considerable help af- 
forded by the critical suggestions and actual additions made by Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle, managing editor of the Modern Language Journal, 


A CALENDAR FOR SPANISH CLUBS 


Note.—Throughout the calendar, * means born; t means died. 


JANUARY 


1 “Ano Nuevo’; Independence Day, Haiti; 
*Murillo, 1618, painter. 

2 Ferdinand and Isabella enter Granada; 
Moors expelled from Spain, 1492. 

3 Peace treaty, Argentina and Brazil, 
1873. 

4 tBenito Pérez Galdés, 1920, author. 

5 *Gaspar Melchior de Jovellanos, 1744, 
author, patriot. 

6 Epiphany, the coming of the Magi 
(“Los Reyes’); New Mexico admitted 
to Union, 1912; tJosé Maria Gabriel 
y Galan, 1905, author. 

7 Maximilian advised to abdicate throne of 
Mexico, 1866. 

8 *Baltasar Gracid4n y Morales, 1601, au- 
thor. 

9 tJuan Nicasio Gallego, 1853, poet. 

10 Alfonso XII landed at Barcelona to take 
throne after Carlist wars, 1875; Felipe 
V abdicated, 1724; tMaximilian, Em- 
peror, 1519, opening way for Carlos I 
. Spain to become Emperor as Charles 


12 Magellan reaches the mouth of La Plata, 
1520; tDuke of Alba, 1583. 

13 Giiiria, Venezuela, taken in War for In- 
dependence, 1813. 

14 Columbus returns from first voyage, 1493; 
— of Madrid (France and Spain), 

526. 

15 Mariano Arista becomes President of 
Mexico, 1852. 

16 Abdication of Carlos I, 1556; *Pedro 
Calder6n de la Barca, 1600, author. 

17 Peru declares war on Spain, 1817. 

18 Founding of Lima, Peru, 1535; *Rubén 
Dario, 1867, author. 

19 *Mario Verdaguer, 1893, author. 

20 *Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, 1873, play- 
wright; tCarlos IV, 1819. 

21 *Eduardo Marquina, 1879, author. 


22 St. Vincent’s Day (determines weather, 
like “Groundhog Day’’); tJosé Zo- 
rrilla, 1893, author. 

23 tFerdinand, husband of Isabella, 1516; 
tFrancisco de Rojas Zorrilla, 1648, 
author. 

24 First performance ot Leandro Fernandez 
de Moratin’s ‘‘E] si de las nifas,’’ 1806. 

25 Pedro Lépez de Ayala’s “‘Un hombre de 
estado” performed, 1851. 

26 Lépez de Ayala’s ‘Rioja’ performed, 
1854. 

27 *Ricardo Verdugo Landi, 1871, painter. 

28 First Bourbon king of Spain, 1701; 
TSir Francis Drake, foe of Spanish 
sailors, 1596; {Vicente Blasco Ibdéfiez, 
1928, author. 

29 *Blasco Ibaiiez, 1867, author. 

30. tAntonio Pereda y Salgado, 1678, painter. 

31 Taking of Cartagena by Jaime el Con- 
quistador, 1265. 


FEBRUARY 


1 Spain joins England, Holland, and the 
Empire against France, 1793; ‘“Gala- 
tea,’ by Cervantes, licensed, 1584; 
University of Valencia established, 
1502. 

2 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, United 
States and Mexico, 1848; {Gertrudis 
Gémez de Avellaneda, 1873, author. 

3 Carlos I enters monastery of Yuste, 1557. 

4 Opera “Las golondrinas” produced, 1914; 
tBartolomé Juan Leonardo de Argen- 
sola, 1631, author. 

5 Treaty of Vaucelles (France and Spain), 

1556. 

6 *José Maria de Pereda 1833, author; 
tRubén Dario, 1916, author. 

7 *Joaquin Gaztambide, 1822, musician. 

8 Spain concludes treaty with United States 
and Germany, losing colonial posses- 
sions, 1899. 
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+Martinez del Mazo, 1667, painter. 

Cortés sails to Mexico from Cuba, 1519, 
Treaty of Peace, Paris, 1763. 

First Spanish Republic proclaimed, 1873; 
Pedro de Valdivia founds Santiago de 
Chile, 1541. 

Chile declares independence, 1817; Battie 
of Chacabuco, 1818; tRamén de Cam- 
poamor 1901, author. 

Miguel Lépez de Legazpi reached Philip- 
pine Islands, taking them for Spain, 
1564; {Mariano José de Larra, 1837, 
author. 

Report sent to United States Congress by 
Panama Canal Commission recom- 
mending lock canal, 1905. 

*Sarmiento, 1811, statesman, author. 

tJuan de Mariana, 1623, author. 

*Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, 1836, poet; 
*José de Ribera, 1592, painter. 

tJosé Guadalupe Velasquez, 1920, Mexi- 
can composer. 

tJosé Joaquin Olmedo, 
Pedrell, 1841, musician. 

Lépez de Ayala’s “El Conde de Cas- 
tralla”’ presented, 1856. 

*José Zorrilla, 1817, author. 

Spain cedes Florida to United States, 
1820; *President Madero of Mexico 
assassinated, 1913. 

Joseph Bonaparte returned to France, 
abandoning throne of Spain, 1814. 

Constitution Dav, Brazil; Battle of 
Pavia, Francis I taken prisoner, 1525; 
*Carlos I, 1500. 

*Juan José de San Martin, liberator of 
Argentina and Chile, i778. 

Juan Ponce de Leén sails to conquer 


1847; *Felipe 


Florida, 1521; tJorge Montemayor, 
1561, author. 
Independence Day, Santo Domingo; 


declaration of independence, Domini- 
can Republic from Haiti, 1844; Joaquin 
Sorolla, 1863, painter. 

Catholic faith made state religion of 
Spain, 589. 


MARCH 


First performance of ‘‘El trovador,” by 
Garcia Gutiérrez, 1836; tTJosé Maria de 
Pereda, 1906, author. 

Independence of Texas declared, 1836; 
*Sam Houston, first President of 
Texas, 1793. 

Opera “Carmen,”’ by Bizet, first perfor- 
mance, 1875; Florida entered Union, 
1845. 

Inauguration of President McKinley, 
speech about Cuba, 1897. 

tFrancisco Lépez de Zérate, 1658. 

Peace, Spain and Austria, 1714; Siege of 
the Alamo, San Antonio, Texas, 1836. 

= painter, given post at court, 

627. 
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9 
10 


21 
22 


2: 


24 


Letter of congratulation to Columbus 
from King of Portugal, 1493. 

Columbus guest of king of Portugal, 1493. 

tLeandro Fernandez de Moratin, 1760, 
author; tPedro Antonio de Alarcén, 
1833, author; *Ramén Soler Pérez, 
1897, painter. 

*Manuel José Quintana, 1857, author. 

+Tirso de Molina, 1648, author. 

Columbus sailed from Portugal for Spain 
on return from first voyage, 1493. 

University of Alcal4 de Henares estab- 
lished, 1500. 

Columbus returns to Palos, his port of 
departure, from first voyage, 1493. 

*Juan Martinez Montanés, 1568, sculp- 
tor. 

Revolt at Aranjuez against Godoy, minis- 
ter of Carlos IV, leading to abdication 
of king, 1808. 

*Amérigo Vespucci, 1452, explorer; Ar- 
mando Palacio Valdés, 1809, author. 
Abdication of Carlos IV, 1808; First per- 
formance of “El gran Galeoto,’’ by 
Echegaray, 1881; *Alonso Cano, 1601, 

painter. 

Lépez de Ayala’s ‘“‘Los dos Guzmanes” 
presented, 1851. 

Lope de Rueda made will, 1565, author. 

First performance of “Don Alvaro,” by 
Rivas, 1835; tNicomedes Pastor Diaz, 
1863, author. 

Murat enters Madrid with French troops, 
1808; *Gertrudis Gémez de Ave- 
llaneda, 1814, author. 

Spain acknowledges independence of 
United States, 1782; *Mariano José de 
Larra, 1807, author. 


5 Alfonso VI took Toledo, 1085; Annuncia- 


tion Day; tInhigo Lépez de Mendoza, 
Marqués de Santillana, 1458, author; 
tRuperto Chapf, 1909, musician. 

Venezuelan independence recognized by 
Spain, 1845. 


7 Fray Luis de Le6én imprisoned, 1572; 


Ponce de Leén discovered Florida, 
1512. 

First presentation of “Don Juan Teno- 
rio,” by Zorrilla, 1844; *Santa Teresa 
de Jests, 1515, author; *Ramén de la 
Cruz, 1731, author. 

TEI Greco, 1631, painter. 

*Francisco José de Goya, 1746, painter. 

Declaration of war (Chile vs. Peru and 
Bolivia), 1866; {Felipe III, 1621. 


Movable March or A pril events: 


Lent 

Shrove Tuesday 
Ash Wednesday 
Holy Week 
Palm Sunday 
Easter 
Ascension Day 
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APRIL 


1 tJuan Bautista Mayno, 1649, painter. 

2 Peace of Chateau Cambrésis, 1559; Con- 
quest of Canary Islands, 1480. 

3 tMurillo, 1682, painter; *Washington Irv- 
ing, who revealed Spain to American 
readers, 1783. 

4 tAlfonso el Sabio, 1284. 

5 Carlos I entered Rome after taking French 
possessions in Italy, 1536; Battle of 


Maip4@, 1818. 
6 University of Salamanca established, 
1243 


7 Magellan planted Spanish flag in Philip- 
pine Islands, 1521; fFern4n Caballero, 
1877, author. 

8 tAntonio Lépez Prieto, 1883, author. 

9 Treaty between Spain and provinces 
signed at Antwerp, 1609; *Agustin 
Moreto y Cabafa, 1618, author. 

10 Fernando VII left Madrid to meet Na- 
poleon, a trip which cost him the 
throne, 1808. 

11 Peace of Utrecht, 1713; *Manuel José 
Quintana, 1772, author. 

12 Antonio Victor L6épez y Lépez, merchant 
prince, given title, 1817. 

13 *Juan Montalvo, 1832, author. 

14 Pan American Day; Felipe V_ enters 
Madrid as king, 1701; Abdication of 
Alfonso XIII and establishment of 
Second Republic, 1931. 

15 tPedro de AlcAntara, 1906, author. 

16 tPero Lépez de Ayala, 1407, author; 
tGoya, 1828, painter. 

17 Ferdinand and Isabella make Columbus 
admiral and viceroy of all he may dis- 
cover, 1492; tSor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, 1695. 

18 tJuan Valera, 1905, author. 

19 Return of exiled patriots who freed 
Uruguay from Brazil, 1811; Deposition 
of Spanish officials in Venezuela, 1810; 
*José Echegaray y Eizaguirre, 1832, 
author. 

20 United States recognized independence of 
Cuba, 1898. 

21 University of Barcelona established, 1450; 
Cortés landed on site of Vera Cruz, 
1519; Texas holiday—Battle of San 
Jacinto, 1836. 

22 *Isabella, 1451. 

23 “El dfa de la lengua’; Founding of Es- 
corial, 1563; tCervantes, 1616, author; 
Production of “La conjuracién de 
Venecia,” by Francisco Martinez de la 
Rosa, 1834. 

24 *Padre Francisco de Isla, 1703. 

25 Anti-Carlist treaty, England, France, 
Portugal and Spaniards, 1834; *Gabriel 
Alvarez de Toledo, 1662, author; 
*Leopoldo Alas (“‘Clarfn’’), 1852, author. 

26 Martinez-Campos assumes command 
against revolutionists in Cuba, 1895. 


27 tMagellan, 1521, explorer. 

28 *James Monroe, President of United 
States (Monroe Doctrine), 1758. 

29 *Francisco Pi y Margall, President of 
First Spanish Republic, 1824. 

30 Treaty of Vienna, 1725; Napoleon 
granted right to name successor to 
Spanish throne, 1808. 


MAY 


Battle against filibusters, holiday, Costa 
Rica; Battle of Manila Bay, 1898; 
Present Spanish civil code put into 
effect, 1889; *Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, 
1828, author. 

2 “El dos de mayo,”’ fiesta nacional, cele- 
brating Spanish revolt against French 
1808; Daoiz and Velarde, patriots, 
slain. 

3 Discovery Day, Brazil; Bull by Pope 
Alexander VI for partition of New 
World between Spain and Portugal, 
1493; tJosé Enrique Rodé, 1918. 

4 *Juan de Valdés Leal, 1622, painter; 
*William H. Prescott, 1796, historian. 

5 Porfirio Diaz became President of Mexico, 
holding office for 8 terms, 1877; Battle 
of Puebla, holiday, Mexico. 

6 tJuan Marfa Gutiérrez, 1809, author; 
*Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 1881, play- 
wright. 

tJosé Marfa de Heredia, 1839, author. 

{Martinez Villegas, 1894, author; de Soto 
reaches the Mississippi, 1541. 

9 Columbus sailed from Cadiz, 1502; ‘El 
castigo sin venganza,’’ by Lope de 
Vega, licensed 1632. 

10 Establishment of Salic Law, 1713; 
*Benito Pérez Galdés, 1843, author. 

11 Cortes dissolved by restored Spanish 
monarchy as too liberal, 1814. 

12 University of San Marcos (Lima) char- 
tered, 1551; Hernando de Soto set out 
for Florida, 1539; tEmilia Pardo Bazan, 
1921, author. 

13 *Maria Teresa, 1717; *Raoul Laparra, 
1876, musician. 

14 Independence Day, Paraguay; tAmado 
Nervo, 1919, poet. 

15 Fiesta o Romerfa de San Isidro, patron 
saint of Madrid; Part I of ‘Don 
Quijote” published, 1605. 

16 tMarfa Ana de Asturias, 1696. 

17 Alfonso XIII mounted throne, 1902; 
*Alfonso XII, 1886. 

18 Columbus made will, 1506. 

19 tIgnacio de Luz4n, 1754, author. 

20 Independence Day, Cuba; Alonso de 
Ojeda and Amérigo Vespucci sail to 
New World, 1499; tColumbus, 1506. 

Spain under regency of three as Carlos 
I assumes duties as Emperor, 1520; 
Battle of Iquique, 1879. 

22 *Felipe II, 1527. 
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+Martinez del Mazo, 1667, painter. 

Cortés sails to Mexico from Cuba, 1519, 
Treaty of Peace, Paris, 1763. 

First Spanish Republic proclaimed, 1873; 
Pedro de Valdivia founds Santiago de 
Chile, 1541. 

Chile declares independence, 1817; Battie 
of Chacabuco, 1818; tRamén de Cam- 
poamor 1901, author 

Miguel Lépez de Legazpi reached Philip- 
pine Islands, taking them for Spain, 
1564; tMariano José de Larra, 1837, 
author. 

Report sent to United States Congress by 
Panama Canal Commission recom- 
mending lock canal, 1905. 

*Sarmiento, 181i, statesman, author. 

tJuan de Mariana, 1623, author. 

*Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, 1836, poet; 
*José de Ribera, 1592, painter. 

tJosé Guadalupe Velasquez, 1920, Mexi- 
can composer. 

tJosé Joaquin Olmedo, 
Pedrell, 1841, musician. 

Lépez de Ayala’s “El Conde de Cas- 
tralla’’ presented, 1856. 

*José Zorrilla, 1817, author. 

Spain cedes Florida to United States, 
1820; *President Madero of Mexico 
assassinated, 1913. 

Joseph Bonaparte returned to France, 
abandoning throne of Spain, 1814. 

Constitution Dav, Brazil; Battle of 
Pavia, Francis I taken prisoner, 1525; 
*Carlos I, 1500. 

*Juan José de San Martin, liberator of 
Argentina and Chile, 1778. 

Juan Ponce de Leén sails to conquer 


1847; *Felipe 


Florida, 1521; tJorge Montemayor, 
1561, author. 
Independence Day, Santo Domingo; 


declaration of independence, Domini- 
can Republic from Haiti, 1844; Joaquin 
Sorolla, 1863, painter. 

Catholic faith made state religion of 
Spain, 589. 


MARCH 


First performance of trovador,’’ by 
Garcia Gutiérrez, 1836; tJosé Maria de 
Pereda, 1906, author. 

Independence of Texas declared, 1836; 
*Sam Houston, first President of 
Texas, 1793. 


3 Opera “‘Carmen,”’ by Bizet, first perfor- 


4 
5 
6 


7 


mance, 1875; Florida entered Union, 
1845. 
Inauguration of President McKinley, 
speech about Cuba, 1897. 
tFrancisco Lépez de Zarate, 1658. 
Peace, Spain and Austria, 1714; Siege of 
the Alamo, San Antonio, Texas, 1836. 
— painter, given post at court, 
1627. 
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Letter of congratulation to Columbus 
from King of Portugal, 1493. 

Columbus guest of king of Portugal, 1493. 

tLeandro Ferndndez de Moratin, 1760, 
author; tPedro Antonio de Alarcén, 
1833, author; *Ramén Soler Pérez, 
1897, painter. 

+Manuel José Quintana, 1857, author. 

+Tirso de Molina, 1648, author. 

Columbus sailed from Portugal for Spain 
on return from first voyage, 1493. 

University of Alcal4 de Henares estab- 
lished, 1500. 

Columbus returns to Palos, his port of 
departure, from first voyage, 1493. 

*Juan Martinez Montafés, 1568, sculp- 
tor. 

Revolt at Aranjuez against Godoy, minis- 
ter of Carlos IV, leading to abdication 
of king, 1808. 

*Amérigo Vespucci, 1452, explorer; Ar- 
mando Palacio Valdés, 1809, author. 
Abdication of Carlos IV, 1808; First per- 
formance of “El gran Galeoto,”’ by 
Echegaray, 1881; *Alonso Cano, 1601, 

painter. 

Lépez de Ayala’s dos Guzmanes” 
presented, 1851. 

Lope de Rueda made will, 1565, author. 

First performance of “Don Alvaro,” by 
Rivas, 1835; tNicomedes Pastor Diaz, 
1863, author. 

Murat enters Madrid with French troops, 
1808; *Gertrudis Gémez de Ave- 
llaneda, 1814, author. 

Spain acknowledges independence of 
United States, 1782; *Mariano José de 
Larra, 1807, author. 


5 Alfonso VI took Toledo, 1085; Annuncia- 


tion Day; ftInigo Lépez de Mendoza, 
Marqués de Santillana, 1458, author; 
tRuperto Chapf, 1909, musician. 

Venezuelan independence recognized by 
Spain, 1845. 

Fray Luis de Leén imprisoned, 1572; 
Ponce de Leén discovered Florida, 
1512. 

First presentation of “Don Juan Teno- 
rio,” by Zorrilla, 1844; *Santa Teresa 
de Jesis, 1515, author; *Ramé6n de la 
Cruz, 1731, author. 

TEI Greco, 1631, painter. 

*Francisco José de Goya, 1746, painter. 

Declaration of war (Chile vs. Peru and 
Bolivia), 1866; tFelipe II, 1621. 


Movable March or A pril events: 


Lent 

Shrove Tuesday 
Ash Wednesday 
Holy Week 
Palm Sunday 
Easter 
Ascension Day 
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APRIL 


1 tJuan Bautista Mayno, 1649, painter. 

2 Peace of Chateau Cambrésis, 1559; Con- 
quest of Canary Islands, 1480. 

3 +Murillo, 1682, painter; *Washington Irv- 
ing, who revealed Spain to American 
readers, 1783. 

4 tAlfonso el Sabio, 1284. 

5 Carlos I entered Rome after taking French 
possessions in Italy, 1536; Battle of 
Maip4@, 1818. 

6 University of Salamanca established, 
1243. 

7 Magellan planted Spanish flag in Philip- 
pine Islands, 1521; fFern4n Caballero, 
1877, author. 

8 tAntonio Lépez Prieto, 1883, author. 

9 Treaty between Spain and provinces 
signed at Antwerp, 1609; *Agustin 
Moreto y Cabajia, 1618, author. 

10 Fernando VII left Madrid to meet Na- 
poleon, a trip which cost him the 
throne, 1808. 

11 Peace of Utrecht, 1713; *Manuel José 
Quintana, 1772, author. 

12 Antonio Victor L6épez y Lépez, merchant 
prince, given title, 1817. 

13 *Juan Montalvo, 1832, author. 

14 Pan American Day; Felipe V_ enters 
Madrid as king, 1701; Abdication of 
Alfonso XIII and establishment of 
Second Republic, 1931. 

15 tPedro de Alcdntara, 1906, author. 

16 tPero Lépez de Ayala, 1407, author; 
tGoya, 1828, painter. 

17 Ferdinand and Isabella make Columbus 
admiral and viceroy of all he may dis- 
cover, 1492; fSor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, 1695. 

18 tJuan Valera, 1905, author. 

19 Return of exiled patriots who freed 
Uruguay from Brazil, 1811; Deposition 
of Spanish officials in Venezuela, 1810; 
*José Echegaray y Eizaguirre, 1832, 
author. 

20 United States recognized independence of 
Cuba, 1898. 

21 University of Barcelona established, 1450; 
Cortés landed on site of Vera Cruz, 
1519; Texas holiday—Battle of San 
Jacinto, 1836. 

22 *Isabella, 1451. 

23 “El dia de la lengua’; Founding of Es- 
corial, 1563; {Cervantes, 1616, author; 
Production of “La conjuracién de 
Venecia,” by Francisco Martinez de la 
Rosa, 1834. 

24 *Padre Francisco de Isla, 1703. 

25 Anti-Carlist treaty, England, France, 
Portugal and Spaniards, 1834; *Gabriel 

lvarez de Toledo, 1662, author; 
*Leopoldo Alas (“Clarin’’), 1852, author. 

26 Martinez-Campos assumes command 

against revolutionists in Cuba, 1895. 


27 tMagellan, 1521, explorer. 

28 *James Monroe, President of United 
States (Monroe Doctrine), 1758. 

29 *Francisco Pi y Margall, President of 
First Spanish Republic, 1824. 

30 Treaty of Vienna, 1725; Napoleon 
granted right to name successor to 
Spanish throne, 1808. 


MAY 


Battle against filibusters, holiday, Costa 
Rica; Battle of Manila Bay, 1898; 
Present Spanish civil code put into 
effect, 1889; *Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, 
1828, author. 

“El dos de mayo,”’ fiesta nacional, cele- 
brating Spanish revolt against French 
1808; Daoiz and Velarde, patriots, 
slain. 

Discovery Day, Brazil; Bull by Pope 
Alexander VI for partition of New 
World between Spain and Portugal, 
1493; tJosé Enrique Rodé, 1918. 

4 *Juan de Valdés Leal, 1622, painter; 

*William H. Prescott, 1796, historian. 

5 Porfirio Diaz became President of Mexico, 
holding office for 8 terms, 1877; Battle 
of Puebla, holiday, Mexico. 

6 tJuan Marfa Gutiérrez, 1809, author; 
*Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 1881, play- 
wright. 

7 tJosé Marfa de Heredia, 1839, author. 

8 tMartinez Villegas, 1894, author; de Soto 
reaches the Mississippi, 1541. 

9 Columbus sailed from Cadiz, 1502; “El 
castigo sin venganza,’’ by Lope de 
Vega, licensed 1632. 

10 Establishment of Salic Law, 1713; 
*Benito Pérez Galdés, 1843, author. 

11 Cortes dissolved by restored Spanish 
monarchy as too liberal, 1814. 

12 University of San Marcos (Lima) char- 
tered, 1551; Hernando de Soto set out 
for Florida, 1539; tEmilia Pardo Bazan, 
1921, author. 

13 *Maria Teresa, 1717; *Raoul Laparra, 
1876, musician. 

14 Independence Day, Paraguay; tAmado 
Nervo, 1919, poet. 

15 Fiesta o Romeria de San Isidro, patron 
saint of Madrid; Part I of “Don 
Quijote” published, 1605. 

16 +Marfa Ana de Asturias, 1696. 

17 Alfonso XIII mounted throne, 1902; 
*Alfonso XII, 1886. 

18 Columbus made will, 1506. 

19 tIgnacio de Luz4n, 1754, author. 

20 Independence Day, Cuba; Alonso de 
Ojeda and Amérigo Vespucci sail to 
New World, 1499; tColumbus, 1506. 

21 Spain under regency of three as Carlos 
I assumes duties as Emperor, 1520; 
Battle of Iquique, 1879. 

22 *Felipe II, 1527. 
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CAMERON C. 


Catherine of Aragon divorced from Henry 
VIII of England, 1533; tGéngora, 
1627, author; tJosé de Espronceda y 
Lara, 1824, author. 

tIsaac Peral, 1895, naval officer and in- 
ventor of submarine; Battle of Pichin- 
cha, 1822. 

Proclamation of Constitution, holiday, 
Argentina; Independence Day, Uru- 
guay; tCalderén de la Barca, 1681, 
author; tIsaac Albéniz, 1909, musician. 

Jacinto Verdaguer (Mosén Cinto), left 
church duties to devote himself to 
literature, 1893, author. 

Court and staff of Joseph Bonaparte 
leave Madrid, 1813. 

+Carlos Verger Fioretti, 1929, painter. 

tIsaac Albéniz, 1861, musician. 

Third voyage of Columbus, 1498; *Fer- 
dinand ITI of Castille, 1252. 

Alfonso XIII married Princess Victoria 
Eugenia of Battenberg, 1905. 

JUNE 

End of the ‘‘Guerra Chiquita,’’ 1880. 

Sack of Naples by Alfonso of Aragon, 
1442. 

University of Mexico opened, 1553; 
Catherine of Aragon married Henry 
VIII of England, 1509; Marriage of 
Pedro el Cruel, 1353; tLos Infantes de 
Lara, 978. 

Spain free from French troops, 1814. 

Ambrosio O’Higgins entered Lima, Peru, 
as virrey, 1796, father of patriot of 
Chilean independence. 

Joseph Bonaparte becomes king of Spain, 
1808; *Velazquez, 1599, painter. 

Chileans take Arica after having cap- 
tured Tacna, 1882. 

Spain declared a Republic by Cortes 
(Piy Margall, President), 1873. 

Alfonso el Sabio crowned King of Cas- 
tille, 1252. 

Medina del Campo’s work published, 
1497. 

*José Martinez Ruiz (‘‘Azorin’”’), 1874, 
author; Civil War Day, Nicaragua. 

Portugal united to Spain, 1581; Cata- 
lonian outbreak against Moroccan war, 
1909. 

Columbus first saw mainland of New 
World, 1492; Juan de Garay founded 
Buenos Aires, 1580; tLeopoldo Alas 
(“Clarin’’), 1901, author. 

French troops besiege Zaragoza, 1808. 

Valencia capitulated to El Cid, 1094. 

Serrano chosen regent of Spain, 1869. 

Production of ‘“‘E] grumete’’, by Gutié- 
rrez, 1853. 

Real Academia de Buenas Letras of 
Sevilla established, 1752. 

Mosque of Cérdoba completed, 739; 
{Maximilian of Mexico executed, 1867. 
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*Jacinto Jerénimo de Espinosa, 1600 
painter. 

Defeat of Spanish fleet and capture of 
CAdiz by English, 1596; Battle of Vi- 
toria, 1813. 

tVicente Lépez y Portafia, 1850, painter. 

War declared against England, 1778; 
tDuque de Rivas, 1865, author. 

Coronation of Catherine of Aragon and 
Henry VIII of England, 1507; St. 
John’s Day, important in folklore and 
literature (moving-day in Spain); ‘“‘In- 
vincible Armada”’ sailed from Lisbon, 
1688; Battle of Carabobo, 1821. 

tJuan Pérez de Montalvan, 1638, author 

Pizarro assassinated, 1541. 

tHernando de Soto, 1512, explorer. 

Ascension of Carlos I as Emperor of 
Holy Roman Empire, 1519; Buenos 
Aires taken by English, 1806; t‘‘Placi- 
do” (G. de la C. Valdés) executed 1844, 
Cuban patriot, author; *José Maria 
Gabriel y Galan, 1870, author. 

Ferdinand III takes Cordoba, 1236. 

tMontezuma, Aztec emperor of Mexico, 
1520; Revolution of 1871, holiday, 
Guatemala. 


JULY 

“Noche Triste,’’ when Spaniards were 
attacked by Aztecs, in evacuation of 
Mexico City, 1520; Spanish defeat at 
El] Caney and San Juan, 1898. 

Merits of Luis Vicente de Velasco, naval 
officer, commemorated by grant of 
title to family, 1763. 

Admiral Cervera defeated, 1898. 

tPresident Monroe (Monroe Doctrine), 
1831. 

Independence Day, Venezuela; *Antonio 
Garcia Gutiérrez, 1813, author. 

First constitution of Spain, 1808; fGre- 
gorio Gutiérrez Gonzalez, 1872, author. 

Joaquin de la Pezuela entered Lima, Peru, 
as virrey, 1816. 

Empress Carlota left Mexico to ask aid 
from France, 1866. 

Argentina, ratification, holiday; {Felipe 
V, 1746. 

Crown of Mexico offered Maximilian, 
1863. 

*Luis de Argote y Géngora, 1561, author. 

Cortés dismissed after oath of fealty to 
Felipe I, 15006. 

Felipe II defeated French at Gravelines, 
1558. 

*Ventura de la Vega, 1807, author; Jubi- 
lee Day, Brazil. 

Attack on Cuenca by Carlists, 1874; 
*José Enrique Rod6, 1872, author. 

Alfonso of Castille defeated Moors at 
Toledo, 1212. 

Estudio founded at Santiago de Com- 
postela, forerunner of university, 1501. 
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18 *Ignacio Zuloaga y Zabalete, 1870, 
painter; Constitution Day, Uruguay. 

19 Spanish Armada entered English Chan- 
nel, 1588; tIturbide, leader of Mexican 
independence, executed 1824, once Em- 
peror of Mexico. 

20 *Rogelio de Egusquiza, 1845, painter; 
Independence Day, Colombia. 

21 tJuan de Castilla, 1454, tMoratin (L. F. 
de), 1828, author. 

22 Gibraltar captured by English, 1704; 
Battle of Salamanca, Madrid captured 
by English, 1812. 

23 Battle of Bailén, 1808; {Miguel Hilari6én 
Eslava, 1878, musician. 

24 {Don Carlos de Austria, son of Felipe 
II, died in prison, 1568; *Simén Bollf- 
var, liberator of South America, 1785. 

25 Battle of the Pyrenees, 1813; Fiesta of 
Santiago, patron saint of Spain. 

26 tRoderick, last Gothic king, 711; TPablo 
de Céspedes, 1608, painter. 

27 Spanish Armada retired to Calais, 1588; 
*Enrique Granados, 1867, musician 
(opera ‘“‘Goyescas’’). 

28 Independence Day, Peru; tGuillén de 
Castro, 1631, author. 

29 Beginning of Moorish invasion, 711. 

30 Publication of Darfo’s ‘“‘Azul,” 1888. 

31 Spanish fleet destroyed off Sicily by 
English, 1718; fIgnacio de Loyola, 
founder of Jesuit Order, 1556. 

AUGUST 

1 Columbus landed at Caracas, 1498; 
*George Ticknor, 1791, first American 
Hispanist. 

2 Columbus reached s.w. point of Trinidad, 
1498. 

3 Columbus set sail from Palos on first 
voyage, 1492. *Francisco Asenjo Bar- 
bieri, 1823, musician. 

4 Bartolomé Columbus founds Santo Do- 
mingo, 1496; fJuan Ruiz de Alarcén, 
1639, author. 

5 Velazquez, 1660, painter. 

6 Independence Day, Bolivia, tSt. Dominic, 
1221; Battle of Junin, 1824. 

7 *Juan del Encina, 1468, author; *Alonso 
de Ercilla y Zaniga, 1533, author; 
Battle of Boyacd, 1819. 

8 Spanish Armada destroyed by English, 
1588; fSanchez Coello, 1588, painter. 

9 Treaty of London, Sardinia ceded to 
Amadeo, 1720; tCAnovas assassinated 
1897, author and government of- 
ficial; *Ramén Pérez de Ayala, 1881, 
author. 

10 Felipe 11 defeated French at St. Quentin 
—this inspired building of Escorial, 
1557; Independence Day, Ecuador. 

11 Agreement of Spain and Portugal on 
river Douro, 1927. 

12 Preliminary agreement, Peace Treaty 
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(Spain and United States), 1898; 
*Jacinto Benavente y Martinez, 1866, 
author. 

Cortés retakes Mexico City, 1521; 
Havana captured by English, 1762; 
Capture of Manila, 1898; Fray Luis de 
Leén tried for writings, 1577. 

Lope de Vega visited Toledo, 1604. 

Compact of France and Spain against 
England, 1761; Battle of Roncesvalles, 
778; Panama Canal opened, 1914, 
Feast of Assumption. 

Letters written by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to Columbus in New World, 1494. 

tFélix de Vega Carpio, father of Lope de 
Vega, 1578. 

Treaty of San Ildefonso, 1796. 

War, France and Spain, 1719; *Tnigo 
Lépez de Mendoza, Marqués de San- 
tillana, 1398, author. 

Primo de Rivera became dictator of 
Spain, 1923. 

Chilean government troops defeated by 
revolutionists at Aconcagua, 1891. 

La Mar entered Lima, Peru, to take office 
as President, 1826. 

{Fray Luis de Leén, 1591, author; tJuan 
de Iriarte, 1771, author. 

tJosé Gutiérrez de la Vega, 1865, painter. 

Declaration of independence of Uruguay 
from Brazil, 1811; Insurrection in 
Philippines, 1896. 

tLope de Vega, 1635, author; *Barto- 
lomé Juan Leonardo de Argensola, 
1562, author; *Luis Vélez de Guevara, 
1578, author. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, 1525, signs docu- 
ment re wife’s dowry. 

Chilean government troops defeated at 
Placilla by revolutionists, 1891. 

tAtahualpa, ruler of Peru, executed by 
Pizarro, 1533; *Manuel Machado y 
Ruiz, 1874, author. 

Fiesta of Santa Rosa de Lima, patron 
saint of Lima and Peru. 

Santiago, Chile, taken by revolutionists, 
1891. 

SEPTEMBER 

War of the Pacific, Chile defeated Peru 
and Bolivia, 1879. 

tJosé de Ribera, 1652, painter. 

Treaty of Peace at Versailles (Spain and 
England), 1783; Felipe V started for 
Spain, 1700. 

+General Elfo executed, 1822. 

First bishopric church established in 
South America, at Cuzco, 1538, by 
Vicente de Valverde. 

Columbus left Canaries, first voyage, 
1492. 

Grand Alliance and War of Spanish 
Succession, 1701; Brazil declared inde- 
pendence, 1822; *Queen Elizabeth of 
England, 1533, great foe of Spain. 
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8 fQuevedo, 1645, author; Battle of Ayacu- 
cho, 1824. 

9 *Enrique Benavente y Rocamora, 1837, 
author. 

10 Spain recognized independence of Para- 
guay, 1880. 

11 Buenos Aires secedes from Argentine Con- 
federation, 1906. 

12 The “Hungry Year” begins in Spain, 1811. 

13 tFelipe IT, 1598. 

14 tJosé Echegaray, 1916, author. 

15 Central America declared independence 
from Spain, 1821; Independence Day, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador. 

16 Independence Day, Mexico; *Tamayo y 
Baus, 1829, author. 

17 tFelipe IV, 1665; ¢Tomds de Iriarte, 
1791, author. 

18 Independence Day, Chile; *Tomds de 
Iriarte, 1750, author. 

19 Cervantes ransomed, 1580. 

20 Wind finally blew, s.w., after long calm, 
Columbus’ first voyage, 1492. 

21 University of Oviedo founded, 1608; 
TCarlos I, 1558. 

22 University of Mexico chartered, 1551; 
Decree of expulsion of Moors, 1609. 

23 Treaty of Lisbon, 1366; the Black Prince, 
of England, helped Pedro regain throne 
of Spain. 

24 *Ramén de Campoamor, 1817, author; 
Production of Larra’s ‘‘Macfas,’’ 1834. 

25 Second voyage of Columbus, from Cadiz, 
1493; Institution of Order of Calatrava, 
1164. 

26 Balboa discovered the Pacific, 1513; 
Cervantes captured by pirates, 1575; 
*Francisco Gémez de Quevedo, 1580, 
author. 

27 Production of “El tesoro del rey,’’ by 
Gutiérrez, 1850. 

28 Carlos I landed at Laredo, on return to 
Spain, 1556, uttering famous greeting 
to land; San Diego Bay discovered by 
Cabrillo, first white man in California, 
1542. 

29 Isabella II proclaimed head of govern- 
ment, 1864; *Unamuno, 1864, author. 

30 {Felipe I, 1506. 

OCTOBER 


1 Conferences between General Otis and 
Filipino commissioners, 1899, Manila. 

2 Carlos II made will leaving throne to 
Philippe d’Anjou 1700; first Bourbon to 
rule Spain. 

3 Spanish Academy established, 1714; 
tEduardo Granados, 1928, musician. 

4 Santa Teresa, 1582; tArmando Palacio 
Valdés, 1853, author; *Francisco de 
Rojas Zorrilla, 1607, author. 

5 Overthrow of government in Portugal, 
Spain accepts Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
1807; tAlonso Cano, 1667, painter. 

6 Concession of autonomy to Antilles, 
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1897; *Enrique Pérez Escrich, 1829, 
author. 

Naval Battle of Lepanto, 1571. 

*Feij6o, 1676, author; *Juan Valera y 
Alcala Galiano, 1824, author, diplomat. 

9 *Cervantes, 1547, author; Independence 
of Guayaquil, holiday, Ecuador. 

10 Treaty of Paris, 1896; *José Cadalso y 
Vasquez, 1741, author; “Grito de 
Yara,”’ holiday, Cuba. 

tFerrer, leader of Catalonian revolt, 
executed, 1909. 

12 “El dfa de la raza,’’ holiday, Spain, 

Columbus discovered San Salvador, 
first land sighted in New World, 1492. 

13 Columbus first encountered gold in New 
World, when Indians from _ interior 
came wearing gold ornaments, 1492. 

14 ftGarcilaso de la Vega, 1536, author. 

15 fJuan de Valdés Leal, 1690, painter; 
tAndrés Bello, 1865, author. 

16 Rebeliion at Vera Cruz against govern- 
ment of President Madero of Mexico, 
1912. 

17 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapellie, 1746; fSan- 
tiago Ramon y Cajal, 1934, Spanish 
histologist, Nobel Prize for Medicine. 

18 Isabella and Ferdinand married, 1469; 
*Francisco de Villaespesa, 1879, author. 

19 Marriage of Carlos II, 1679. 

20 Destruction of Lima, Peru, by earth- 
quake, 1687. 

21 Battle of Trafalgar, 1805; *Miguel Hila- 
ri6n Eslava, 1807, musician; *Emilio 
Arrieta, 1823, musician. 

22 Danish senate rejects treaty of sale of 
Danish West Indies to United States, 
1902. 

23 Spain loses Manila, 1762. 

24 Use of modern gummed stamps decreed 
in Spain, 1849; *Picasso, 1881, painter. 

25 Carlos I resigns sovereignty of Low 
Countries in favor of son, Felipe, 1555; 
End of siege of Toledo and fall of Com- 
muneros, 1521; Ramén y Cajal, scien- 
tist, wins Nobel prize, 1906. 

26 fAgustin Moreto y Cabana, 1669, au- 
thor. 

27 Columbus discovers Cuba, 1492; fServe- 
tus, 1553, Spanish physician; Treaty 
of Spain and France for partition of 
Portugal, 1807. 

28 Destruction of Lima and Callao, 1746; 
Opening of Barcelona-Madrid railroad, 
first in Spain, 1848; *Ramén del Valle- 
Inclan, 1870, author; Sim6n Bolfvar, 
Birthday, official holiday in Colombia, 
Panama, Venezuela. 

29 Carlos II appointed interregnum officials 
to serve until arrival of Felipe V from 
France, 1700. 

30 Restoration to Cathedral of Seville of 
stolen Murillo fragment, 1875. 

31 Porfirio Dfaz declares himself Pro- 
visional President of Mexico, 1877. 
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NOVEMBER 


1 Moors of Granada present petition to 
Carlos I, 1526; ¢Carlos II, 1700; All 
Saints’ Day. 

2 Earthquake at Lisbon, 1755; Columbus 
enters harbor of Porto Bello, 1502; 
tPadre José Francisco de Isla, 1781, 
author. 

3 Peace (England and Spain), 1762; 
tJames II of Aragon, 1327; tZorrilla 
de San Martin, 1931, Uruguayan au- 
thor; Independence Day, Panama. 

4 tRamé6n de la Cruz, 1795, author. 

5 Discovery of mutilation of Murillo paint- 
ing, in Cathedral of Seville, 1874. 

6 Columbus’ sailors return from trip inland 
to seek native prince, 1492. 

7 Peace and Pyrenees (France and Spain), 
1659; *Francisco de Zurbaran, 1598, 
painter. 

8 ¢Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros, 1517. 

9 Entry of Cortés into Mexico City, 1519. 

10 tLuis Vélez de Guevara, 1645, author. 

11 St. Martin’s Day; *Carlos IV, 1749. 

12 *Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 1651, author. 

13 Pedro de Alvarado set out from Mexico 
to conquer Guatemala, 1523. 

14 Pizarro’s first expedition set out for Peru, 
1524. 

15 Inauguration of Philippine Common- 
wealth, 1935; Republic Day, Brazil. 

16 Amadeo of Savoy elected King of Spain, 
1870; *Rufino José Cuervo, 1801, au- 
thor. 

17 Spain recognizes independence of Hon- 
duras, 1894. 

18 Production of ‘‘La venganza catalina,” by 
Gutiérrez, 1864. 

19 Columbus set sail from closely grouped 
— seeking what might lie beyond, 

92. 

20 Vasco de Gama doubles Cape of Good 
Hope, 1497; *Andrés Bello, 1781, au- 
thor. 

21 ftRufino José Cuervo, 1853, author. 

22 —— takes Porto Bello from Spain, 
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3 *Manuel de Falla, 1877, musician. 

24 Fray Junipero Serra, builder of Cali- 

_ . fornia missions, 1713. 

25 fAlfonso XII, Queen Marfa Cristina be- 
coming regent, 1885; *Lope de Vega, 
1562, author; Independence Day, 
Paraguay. 

26 fIsabella, 1504. 

27 Magellan reaches Pacific, 1519; Saragoza 
withstands French, 1808; tJovellanos, 
1811, author. 

28 tWashington Irving, 1859,author who re- 
vealed Spain to United States. 

29 fAlonso de Ercilla y Ztfiga, 1594, au- 
thor; tMaria Teresa, 1780; ;Angel 
Ganivet, 1898, author. 

30 Balearic and Canary Islands annexed to 
Spain, 1833. 


DECEMBER 


1 +Blanche of Castille, mother of Louis IX 
of France, 1252. 

2 Menéndez y Pelayo elected to Spanish 
Academy, 1880, author; fCortés, 1547, 
explorer. 

General Prim murdered, 1870. 

Felipe III seriously ill, 1619. 

Luis de Velasco entered Mexico as virrey, 
1550. 
TBaltasar 

author. 
tLuis Tristan Escamilla, 1624, painter. 

Treaty of Valencay 1813; Francisco de 
Quevedo, author, imprisoned, 1639; 
Battle of Ayacucho, 1824. 

9 Present Republican Constitution of Spain 
adopted, 1932. 

10 Treaty of Peace, Spain and 
States, 1898. 

11 Alcal4é Zamora becomes first President of 
Spain, 1931. 

12 tCarlos III, 1788; *Ramén Gémez de la 
Serna, 1871, author. 

13. {Emanuel of Portugal, 1521. 

14 *Lupercio de Argensola, 1559, author; 
*Juan Nicasio Gallego, 1777, author. 

15 *Juan de Iriarte, 1702, author. 

16 Columbus set sail from Tortugas, after 
discovering and naming island, 1492. 

17 War declared, Spain and England, 1718; 
tSim6n Bolfvar, Liberator of South 
America, 1830. 

18 Peru and Chile conclude their first treaty 
of amity and friendship, 1907. 

19 *Felipe V, Bourbon King of Spain, 
1683. 

20 Columbus discovered Bay of Acul, which 
he called St. Thomas, in skirting coast 
of Hispaniola, 1492. 

21 Marfa Cristina married King Ferdinand 
VII, 1829. 

22 Production of the ‘Un duelo a la muerte”’ 
by Gutiérrez, 1860. 

23 Cortes forbids further creation of religi- 
ous orders during two-year period, 
1910. 

24 *Ferndn Caballero, 1796, author; *Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, 1881, author. 

25 Dia de Navidad. 

26 tFeij6o, 1764, author. 

27 Imperialists defeated by Republicans at 
San Pedro (Spain), 1865. 

28 University of Sevilla created by Alfonso 
X, 1254; “Los santos inocentes,”’ 
Spanish ‘‘April Fool’s Day.” 

29 Texas admitted to Union, 1845; *Tomads 
Breton y Hernandez, 1850, musician. 

30 Order of Jesuits founded by Loyola, 
1535; tAdelardo Lépez de Ayala, 1879, 
author; tJosé Rizal, Filipino patriot, 
executed, 1896. 

31 *Bartolomé Esteban Murillo, 1617, paint- 
er; *José Marfa de Heredia, 1803, 
author. 


Graciin y Morales, 1658, 
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Introduction to Philology in the Language 
Classroom 
By Dorotuy M. Kress 
Texarkana College, Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas 


(A uthor’s summary.—If the beginning language student’s natural desire to make up words in 
the new language be capitalized, not only may it become of great advantage to the language 
teacher in overcoming vocabulary burden, but it may also be of inestimable value to the 
average student, who finds the simplest principles of etymology in high-school English very 


difficult.) 


HE introduction to the study of philology, or rather the basic prin- 

ciples of etymology, for it amounts to little more than that, should be 
begun in the language classroom. The teacher of English in the high school 
will find her problem in teaching the student the elementary principles of 
etymology already solved if this program is followed; for the student's 
previous acquisition of interest and background in the study in the Spanish, 
French, or German class will have established the most important basis 
for the learning process. 

If we follow John Dewey’s definition of “‘interest,’’ which hinges on the 
etymology of the word “inter-est”’ as “something in between,” we can see 
how interest is just what we are creating. Given the situation to start with: 
that in the foreign language class the child first becomes startingly aware 
and keenly conscious of ‘‘eye-cognates”’ as well as “ear-cognates,”’ and that 
the desired outcome of perfected word-structure consciousness necessarily 
begins here, all the language teacher needs to do is to fill up that vacuum 
between the start and the outcome. The thing for the teacher to keep in 
mind, however, is that work that is ‘‘interesting’’ to the beginners is that 
which is the product of their own activity. No other study offers such a 
wide field as etymology for activity that originates in the pupil. Here it is 
most important that the progressive stages be built spontaneously. It is 
perhaps the least artificial, if not the only situation, in which the use of 
study-materials growing spontaneously out of the student’s activity is pos- 
sible in the foreign language curriculum, as it stands at present. 

It is needless to say that I am not proposing a “study’’ program. 
The whole success of the presentation of this material depends upon the 
elements of surprise, of liveliness, of suitability, of difficulty, and of famil- 
iarity, as managed by the teacher. But her reward is sure. No longer is 
the vocabulary burden tremendous. No longer must the student live in 
dread of the pernicious word-list or lesson-vocabulary. 

Let us see how best to proceed in this important task of providing 
mastery or achievement intrinsic with interest. How can we make the stu- 
dent sense that stimulation, so normal, so human, that comes from the 
feeling that he is, at last, creating? The key to this is, of course, actually to 
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place him in a situation where he can and does make words and their mean- 
ings. What if he does make a few that are senseless? From those very non- 
sense syllables, from those misfits, he learns something. Who does not re- 
member certain principles of Latin declension better from his ‘“dog-Latin?”’ 
As an example let me cite a very elementary problem, from the teaching of 
Spanish: the two-syllable formation of all the simpler words. The student 
who learns from such ear-cognates as “rat” = ‘rata’; “plate’’-= “‘plato”’; 
“car,” “carro”; “bank,” “banco’’; etc., may be given other very simple 
English words, or given suggestions in order to lead him to propose those 
for which he can easily form the Spanish cognate. The explanation of this 
additional syllable as having been a part of the Latin word not pronounced 
in English will be the basis for the beginner’s knowledge of word-building. 
Humor can be supplied by an explanation of the changes in certain English 
words as they came to form a part of the Spanish language; such as ‘‘cake”’ 
becoming ‘‘gueque’’; “‘cheque’’; “dollars,” “délares,” etc. 

To illustrate my point, I have outlined a brief plan for the direction of 
this study in the Spanish class, where I found it succeeded admirably. 

After the student has a clearly-formed idea of the penult-accent for 
Spanish words, he can easily grasp the idea of the Spanish prefix if he is 
shown ‘“‘absolute”’ with its cognate “‘absoluto,” “‘abstract” with “‘abstracto,” 
“absurd” with “‘absurdo,” etc., and then led to propose English words, be- 
ginning with ab- and forming their Spanish cognates. Then from volunteer 
definitions he may be led to extract the “from” from each definition and 
find it as the part “‘ab” in each compound. This process may be repeated with 
words having the somewhat stable prefixes ante, circum, contra, de, inter, 
per, post, pro, re, super, trans, in each case deriving the meaning of the pre- 
fix from the words given by the students, and in no case supplying the 
Spanish word until the student has made a guess at it. Once the idea of a 
prefix as a Latin word that had its own important meaning is formed, work- 
ing with such irregular prefixes as ad, dis, ex, in, ob, and sub is simple, as 
such prefixes usually follow the consonant-change in the English cog- 
nate. 

From this to an intensive study of suffixes is but a step, and a simple 
one at that. If roots, as such, have been separated in each case in defining 
the word, the student will be seeing suffixes. The most graphic way to im- 
press the importance of the suffix in the function of the word is to begin 
with adverbs, such as “‘directly”’ and its equivalent “directamente’’; ““com- 
pletely,” ““completamente”’; “sincerely,” “‘sinceramente.’’ The pupil will find 
himself constructing a list of Spanish adverbs that will quite astound him. 
If similarities between such English suffixes as -tion for the Spanish -cién; 
-ous for the Spanish -oso;-y for the Spanish -ia; -y, for the Spanish -io; -ty 
for the Spanish -dad; -ent, or -ant, for the Spanish -ente, -ante; and -al, -on, 
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-or, and -able, which are spelled the same way in Spanish (with an accent 
to be taken care of) are shown, the list is satisfying even to the most 
exacting teacher. 

There is obviously little reason why the student of Spanish should 
approach the vocabulary-building phase of the work with the attitude 
that it is something that cannot be easily mastered. The teacher who gives 
his student a command of the more common, and therefore more important, 
fundamentals of word-study will find that he is not only benefiting him- 
self but other teachers as well, principally the English teacher. 


4 
| 
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Some Results of Free Choice in Extensive 
Reading in French 


By DuRBIN ROWLAND 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinots 


N a previous issue of this journal’ the writer presented some tabulations 

and observations concerning Rate and Quantity of Extensive Reading in 
first-year college French. The evidence offered came from the records of the 
College Department of Romance Languages in The University of Chicago, 
and concerned the extensive reading in French, totaling 769,093 pages, re- 
ported by 541 students over a period of five scholastic years (1927-32). 

The present study shows a tabulation of the first fifty works of fiction and 
the first twenty-five plays that topped the lists in total pages read during 
the period of five years above noted, and offers a short comment on this 
evidence of the students’ choice in reading material. 

Before presenting the tables, it is well, perhaps, to make clear that the 
works listed do indeed represent the students’ own choice within the reason- 
able limitations of the abilities of these students and of the materials at 
their disposal. In the first quarter of his year’s work, at the moment when 
extensive reading was first approached, each student was given a list of suit- 
able authors and titles for his choice in home reading, with the idea of limit- 
ing him reasonably to material not too heavy in vocabulary and content for 
a struggling beginner. As the year advanced, the attention of the student 
was called to other lists of wider scope: novels, plays, short-stories, biogra- 
phy, history, fine arts, and so on. 

By the time he was well launched into his third quarter in the spring of 
his first year of French, there was little limitation of what the student might 
read in a wide variety of fields, provided, of course, that the work was in 
modern French, had at least some worth, and was accessible. The sky, or at 
least the roof above all the University’s bookshelves, was the limit. 

At no time did the instructor force any particular book upon a student. 
He was shown what books were to be had and was urged to read the kind 
of books he liked most, providing they had some literary or scientific value 
and were within the limitations of his capacity. 

The two lists published herewith represent the most persistently popular 
choices in fiction and drama, over a period of five years, of a half-thousand 
or more students having a fairly wide range of reading materials in French 
at their command. 

For the most part, the students chose their reading material after brows- 
ing in the departmental library, a small collection of some 1,500 volumes 


* “Rate and Quantity in the First Year’s Extensive Reading in College French.”’ Modern 
Language Journal, x1x, 3 (December, 1934), 181-186. 
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TABLE I 


Tue Firty Most Poputar NOVELS IN Pornt oF ToTAL NUMBER OF PAGES READ AND 


| 
=] 


WH = | 


| 


Author 


Malot 
Dumas pére 
Mérimée 
Hugo 
Claretie 
Halévy 
Daudet 
Daudet 
Dumas pére 
Malot 
Sand 
France 
Verne 
Balzac 
Hugo 
France 
Hémon 
Dumas pére 
Hugo 
Ponet 
About 
Erckmann- 
Chatrian 
Daudet 
Erckmann- 
Chatrian 
Loti 
Feuillet 


Bazin 
(Michaut) 
Forbin 
Lamartine 
Balzac 
Rébald 
Mairet 
Erckmann- 
Chatrian 
Bazin 
Flaubert 
R. Rolland 
France 
Bordeaux 
Daudet 
Dumas pére 


Title 


Sans Famille 

Les Trois Mousquetaires 
Colomba 

Les Misérables 

Pierrille 

L’ Abbé Constantin 

Le Petit Chose 

Tartarin de Tarascon 
La Tulipe Noire 

Par Terre et par Mer 
La Mare au Diable 

Le Livre de mon Ami 
Le Tour du Monde 
Eugénie Grandet 

Notre Dame de Paris 

Le Crime de S. Bonnard 
Maria Chapdelaine 

Le Comte de Monte Cristo 
Quatre-vingt-treize 

Le Secret de Vétang noir 
Le Roi des Montagnes 


Madame Thérése 
La Belle Nivernaise 


Le Conscrit de 1813 

Le Pécheur d’Islande 

Le Roman d’un jeune 
homme pauvre 

Les Oberlé 

Ancassin et Nicolette 

Les Fiancées du Soleil 

Graziella 

Le Pére Goriot 

Malficeli 

La Petite Princesse 


Le Juif polonais 

La Tache d’encre 
Madame Bovary 
L’Ame enchantée 
Thais 

La Peur de Vivre 
Tartarin sur les Alpes 
Le Collier de la Reine 


First | Second 
Quarter | Quarter 
17,733 | 19,206 

1,273.| 9,595 

63 | 7,226 
704 | 4,470 

3,761 | 6,793 

1,793 | 4,918 

1,196 | 5,299 

353 | 4,644 
858 2,088 
1,780 | 4,720 
343 | 3,959 
174 | 2,275 
853 | 3,887 
246 | 2,270 
303 | 1,429 
131 1,070 
1,226 2,013 
559 | 2,339 
24 360 
218 | 1,835 
1,046 

1,121 

1,056 | 1,738 
101 1,983 
120 696 
1,673 

120 | 1,038 
272 | 1,983 
415 | 1,374 
304 859 
382 

879 | 1,342 
329 | 1,258 
351 893 
1,269 

312 

200 

195 527 
624 

845 


Third 


Quarter 


REPORTED UPON BY 541 BEGINNING STUDENTS IN FRENCH, OVER A PERIOD 
OF Five YEARS (1927-32) 


Year 
Total 
42,140 
15,418 
14,493 
13,825 
12,430 
10, 293 
10, 194 
9,541 
7,937 
7,909 
7,867 
7,813 
7,187 
7,169 
6,236 
5,637 
5,612 
4,529 
3,518 
3,450 
3,402 


3,402 
3,401 


= 
| 
| | — 
| | | 5,201 | 
| | 4,570 | 
7,204 | 
| 8,651 
| | | 1876 | 
| 3,583 | 
| 3,699 | 
Py | | | 4,544 | 
9 | | 4,991 | 
10 | | | 1,409 | 
11 | | 3,506 | 
12 | 5, 364 | 
13 | 2,447 | 
14 | 4,653 | 
15 | 4,504 | 
16 | 4,436 | 
17 2,573 | 
18 | 1,631 
19 | | 3,134 
20 | 1,397 
21 2,356 
22 | 
23 607 
24 
1,188 | 3,272 
25 2,398 ; 3,214 
26 | 
| 1,520 | 3,193 
| 27 | 1,802 | 3,060 
28 457 | 2,712 
29 903 | 2,692 
30 1,448 | 2,611 
31 | 2,162 | 2,544 
32 246 | 2,467 
33 804 | 2,391 
34 
926 | 2,170 
35 868 | 2,137 
36 2,129 | 2,129 
37 1,788 | 2,100 
38 1,793 | 1,993 | 
39 1,222} 1,94 
40 1,273 | 1,897 3 
41 934 | 1,779 
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TABLE I—Continued 


| ae First | Second | Third Year 
Rank Author Title Quarter | Quarter | Quarter! Total 
2 Verne | an Michel Strosoff 182 1,093 | 365 1,640 
43 Dumas pére Pages choisies 203 862 574 1,639 

Dumas pére | Le Chevalier de la Maison 
| rouge 1,636 1,636 

45 France | La Rotisserie de la Reine 

| Pédauque 583 1,048 1,631 
46 Audoux | Marie-Claire 545 1,084 1,629 
47 Mairet | La Tache du petit Pierre 227 796 595 1,618 
48 Cherbuliez | Le Roi A pépi 706 880 | 1,586 
49 Prévost | Manon Lescaut 368 1,196 1,564 
50 France ‘He des den 225 1,336 1,561 

TABLE IT 


THE TWENTY-FIVE Most Poputar PLAYS IN Pornt oF ToTAL NUMBER OF PAGES 
READ AND REPORTED UPON BY 541 BEGINNING STUDENTS IN FRENCH, 
OVER A PERIOD oF F IVE YEARS (1927- 32) 


| pe First | Second | Third Year 
Rank Author Title Quarter | Quarter | Quarter| Total 
1 | Rostand Cyrano de Bergerac 3,884 | 10,034 | 13,918 
| Labiche et 
Martin La Poudre aux Yeux 3,042 7,919 2,523 | 13,484 
3 | Labiche Le Voyage de M. Perrichon 2,051 6,727 3,391 | 12,169 
4 | Molicre Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 202 1,797 4,968 6,967 
5 | Labiche et 
Delacour La Cagnotte 727 4,419 1,611 6,757 
6 Maeterlinck L’Oiseau bleu 1,082 4,541 5,623 
7 Hugo Hernani 1,352 2,981 4,333 
8 Augier Le Gendre de M. Poirier 86 3,162 1,078 4,326 
9 Labiche La Grammaire and Le 
Baron de Fourchevif 553 By | 1,069 3,853 
10 Dumas fils La Question d’ Argent 149 | 1,611 | 2,014 | 3,774 
11 Labiche Moi 515 1,326 | 1,335 3,176 
12 Moliére Tartuffe 103 945 1,588 | 2,636 
13 (Dondo) Pathelin, etc. 177 | 1,029] 1,280 | 2,486 
14 Maeterlinck Pelléas et Mélisande 4,412 1,361 2,473 
15 Picard La Petite Ville 237 1,204 953 2,394 
16 Sardou La Perle noire 117 1,212 1,002 2,331 
17 Sandeau Mile. de la Seigliére 145 | 1,271 613 1,999 
18 Scribe La Camaraderie 137 837 956 | 1,930 
) 19 Beaumarchais | Le Barbier de Séville 659 | 1,239} 1,898 
20 Curel Le Repas du Lion 654 | 1,175 | 1,829 
) ; 21 Moliére Le Misanthrope 370 | 1,418 | 1,788 
) i 22 Augier Un beau mariage 140 920 717 | 1,777 
23 Brieux (Théétre) 1,689 | 1,689 
24 | Meilhac et 
4 Halévy L’ Eté de Saint-Martin 261 768 559 | 1,588 
| q 25 Rostand La Princesse lointaine 197 884 468 | 1,549 
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serving the first-year and second-year French classes. Here the student may 
spend as much time as he likes; he may talk to an instructor about books 
and authors, or may encounter other students and exchange ideas about 
books read and yet to be read. Not a few readers report on reading texts 
which belong to other members of the family and so have found their way 
to family bookshelves. Others, encouraged early by what has been said 
about the value of starting a reading collection of one’s own, with a true 
collector’s enthusiasm, begin to hunt through bookstores for certain new or 
second-hand volumes which they wish to read. 

In the third quarter, when his general vocabulary has sufficiently ex- 
panded, each student is urged to read and report one work or more in 
French related to some other course which he may be pursuing in the Col- 
lege with particular interest, such as biology, chemistry, history, or fine 
arts. For such correlated reading our own departmental library ceases to 
be adequate. After consulting his instructor in the course in question, the 
student turns to the general library or to another departmental library for 
his specialized material. Although our small collection provides most of the 
reading material essential for the students’ needs in the first year, and par- 
ticularly in the first months of their reading development, practically all 
the students go afield to some extent as their tastes develop and their inter- 
ests widen. 

“Tastes” and “‘interests” are the rather vague terms by which we desig- 
nate all those forces which affect the selection of reading material for the 
young reader who finds himself comparatively free to choose from hundreds 
of volumes within his reach. Putting aside the question of accessibility, 
which varies of course as quarters pass and students come and go, what are 
some of the appealing qualities, for example, which have fixed Sans Famille, 
Les Trois Mousquetaires and Colomba at the top of the list in the choice of 
these student readers and have maintained them there for a period of five 
years? Virility is an outstanding quality in each of these stories. And it is 
in this quality of virility that their popularity with the student readers 
seems chiet\y to lie. In all three there is abundance of action. There is more 
than action: there is combat. The heroes in all three are youthful like their 
readers; and in all three stories these youthful heroes strive against great 
odds. There is not a Sanford or a Merton in the lot. Yet each is a good 
sportsman; each has his ideals, and for each, as the hero of Colomba says, 
“La vie est un combat.” And all alike win out because they are good fighters. 
If one reckons along with this quality of virility the earnest simplicity and 
clarity of these three stories, one can see why they have come out in so many 
editions and why these many editions do not languish on the shelves. 

Custom often demands that in discussing what he has read a student 
should draw on vague and half-hearted phrases about style, setting, char- 
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acterization, the author’s philosophy and the like. Such phrases have their 
rightful place. But once in a while let the instructor listen while a beginner 
in French reading discusses right informally a certain book he has read with 
a fellow-student. And let that beginner utter the sudden exclamation: ‘Oh 
boy! That book is really keen!’’—not very elegant of course, but so genu- 
inely eloquent. That is all the instructor will ever know, perhaps, for cer- 
tain, and it is all that he needs to know. 

To return to the lists themselves, we do not feel that there is much that 
is arbitrary about them. At most, we can present them only as typical. The 
ideal lists of readings in the field of French novels and plays for the begin- 
ning reader have yet to be compiled—that is, if such lists are ever to be 
devised. With all their virtues, such lists would have a very sorry side, 
particularly if we were to wave them in the air before a group of beginning 
students and say: “‘Here you are! This is your extensive reading—this, and 
nothing else!” 

If this were done, we would destroy two of the greatest virtues to be 
found in any program of reading: freedom and enthusiasm. The average time 
of a student’s exposure to French in college is pitifully short, often just a 
meagre year, possibly two. He is reading in order to acquire an ability to 
read increasingly better. Why should he not be given a good deal of free 
rein to do the job with the greatest amount of pleasure and energy possible? 
If he has enough sense to have reached the college level, he should be able, 
in a little time, to exercise his critical ability and some personal choice, and 
to defer material that seems beyond his capacities or outside his inter- 
ests. 

Naturally, if he browses, unguided, some of the things he reads may 
prove to be second-rate. But is not the same thing true of what we read in 
our native tongue? Or else he may read a good piece of literature with far 
from perfect understanding. But how much better it is for him to read Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme with even the most hazy notions of the epoch of Le 
Grand Monarque, and the richness of Moliére’s satire, then not to have en- 
countered this delightful comedy at all. 

Of course there are a few ears of female pigs in every student body over 
which a weary faculty labors in the vain hope that some day they will turn 
out to be silk purses. For such there is no help: they will always make a 
sorry mess of free choice in extensive reading as they will of reading books 
most rigidly prescribed. But your typical college student does prove him- 
self to be mature enough to know what he wants and intelligent enough to 
have at least a little taste. 

In a later year, if he is of the fortunate minority who go on into ad- 
vanced work in French, with the foundation of a sound vocabulary he can 
plunge more swiftly and surely into periods and movements of French liter- 
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ature. But if he is of the many whose time for reading enjoyment is so piti- 
fully short, give him a little leeway and let him read with pleasure what he 
likes. If he enjoys short-stories in English, he will soon find a half-dozen 
French authors whose short-stories delight him. If he likes Pinero, Ibsen 
and Shaw, scores of brilliant French plays await his discovery. If he is fond 
of Sir Walter Scott, he will enjoy the novels of adventure of Dumas pére; if 
he takes pleasure in Dickens, it is likely that he will take delight in the sym- 
pathetic charm of Daudet. But he should have some of the fun of making 
these discoveries for himself. Granted a little freedom, the student of any 
worth will follow his enthusiasms and will make his way. 


Georges Duhamel, membre del Academie Francaise 


By Raymonp P. MARonpot 
B. M.C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts 


La fraternité humaine dans le sens le plus 
large sortait 4 pleins bords de tous ses 
enseignements. 

Renan, Vie de Jésus. 


HE tercentenary of the establishment of the French Academy, a sig- 

nificant event in French literary history, was observed last year. The 
year 1935 was also of vital significance to Georges Duhamel, who was 
honored with election to the body of the forty “Immortals.” It is generally 
recognized that membership to the French Academy definitely stamps 
the recipient as having ‘‘arrived.”’ 

Georges Duhamel was born in Paris on June 30, 1884, the son of a 
physician and the grandson of a farmer. He was the seventh of eight chil- 
dren, of whom two boys and two girls survive. His older sister is married 
to the poet Charles Vildrac. There was not much money to provide ade- 
quately for this large family. ‘“‘Presque tout ce que je sais, c’est 4 la pauvreté 
que je le dois. J’entends a la pauvreté de mes jeunes années.’! Georges was 
deeply attached to his mother: ‘‘. . . je n’entreprendrai pas de faire ici son 
portrait. Ce qu’il y a de meilleur en moi et dans mes livres, je lui en suis 
redevable.’’ We are also informed that as a child he was not very robust: 
“J'ai souvenir d’avoir été un enfant chétif.”"*> His boyhood, like that of 
Michelet, Dickens, and Daudet, was a very unhappy one: “‘. . . malgré la 
grande bonté de mes parents 4 notre égard, je ne voudrais, pour rien au 
monde, revivre mon enfance. Les souffrances de cet Age, son angoisse, ses 
tristesses, ses hontes, ses perpétuelles inquiétudes!’’* This inspired him 
with a tender affection for the poorer classes and a desire to help them 
in their hardships. 

His first studies were pursued at the ‘‘école communale” and he frankly 
tells us that he was far from being a brilliant pupil: “Je n’étais pas, autant 
qu’il m’en souvienne, un éléve trop doué.”® At the age of ten or eleven he 
underwent several throat-operations and was impressed by the surgical 
instruments and it was at that time that he decided to become a doctor: 
“De la date, sans doute, mon désir d’étre médecin.’”® Later he spent a few 
months at the lycée Buffon and then several more at the lycée at Nevers. 
His early education was very irregular on account of his father’s continual 
moving about in search of a livelihood: ‘‘De quartiers en quartiers et de 
villes en villages, toujours suivant l’humeur vagabonde de mon pére.’” 
ei Pierre Hambourg, Georges Duhamel, Editions de La Nouvelle Revue Critique, Paris, 
929 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. Thid. 

Ibid. Ibid. [bid. 
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However, by dint of ardent application and with the help of some good 
teachers he was able to complete, at the age of eighteen, all his classical 
studies. 

Simultaneously with his early interest in medicine there was developing 
within him a certain literary bent: ‘‘Ce que je ne peux taire, c’est |’éveil de 
mes gotts littéraires. Dés l’4ge de douze ans, j’avais commencé de com- 
poser des poémes. . . .’’8 From 1904 to 1909 he studied in Paris at the same 
medical school from which his father, at the late age of fifty-one (due to 
lack of money and his ‘‘Wanderlust’’), had received his degree in medicine. 

While pursuing his medical studies in Paris, Duhamel also belonged 
to the little colony of the ‘“‘Abbaye,”’ established at Créteil, in a house on 
the banks of the Marne. This group of poets, painters, and musicians, 
dreaming of an ardent life in common, and being drawn together by the 
same artistic and social ideals, had created the community of the “Abbaye.” 
At the end of fifteen months the “Abbaye” was disbanded on account of 
financial difficulties. Anatole France made a noble gesture by offering them 
the opportunity to publish one of his works, but it was too late: ‘‘Anatole 
France leur apporta généreusement un manuscrit, mais il était trop tard 
et ils durent refuser cette fortune.’”® 

Shortly after receiving his degree in medicine, Duhamel married 
Blanche Albane, whom he had met for the first time at the “Abbaye” and 
whom all his friends venerate as his devoted interpreter and noble inspirer: 
“...un souriant foyer d’écrivain laborieux ot il trouve sa femme qui, 
souvent, fut son interpréte 4 la scéne, l’attentive amie de sa pensée.’”! The 
Duhamels have three sons. From 1909 to 1914 he divided his time between 
laboratory research and literary pursuits. This brief period before the war 
was a very productive one. His very first work was a collection of poems: 
Des Légendes, des Batailles, published by the “Abbaye.” Following that 
we have more poetry: L’Homme en Téte, in 1909; Selon ma Loi, in 1910; 
and Compagnons, in 1912—all of which assured him a definite place in the 
literary world. In 1911 appeared La Lumiere, the first of his plays, the thesis 
of which is well expressed by Luc Durtain: “La Lumiere, c’est la tragique 
et douce histoire d’un aveugle-né compagnon d’une jeune fille qui, 4 son 
tour, perd la vue. Le soleil, que l’un n’a jamais pu voir et que |’autre ne 
verra plus, leur est mystérieusement remplacé par cette lumiére intérieure 
que l’amour sait élever au-dessus du monde.’ In the following year he 
gives us two more plays: Dans l’Ombre des Statues, and Le Combat, a sym- 
bolic drama in “‘vers libre.” 

In conjunction with his work as a poet and dramatist Georges Duhamel 
achieved some distinction as a literary critic, especially as a critic of poetry. 


8 Ibid. 
® Luc Durtain, Georges Duhamel, Le Cahier des Amis des Livres, Paris, 1920. 
10 Tbid. Tbid. 
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For a period of about two years he was a critic of poetry for the Mercure 
de France, and his articles contributed to that periodical were collected in 
book form in 1914 under the title of Les Poétes et la Poésie. His earliest work 
of a critical nature, however, was a collaboration with the poet Vildrac, 
called Mots sur la Technique Poétique (1909). His scholarly study: Paul 
Claudel—Le Philosophe—Le Poéte—L’ Ecrivain—-Le Dramaturge, published 
in 1913, is generally considered the best of his critical contributions. There 
is little doubt of the fact that Paul Claudel has had considerable influence 
upon Duhamel. A certain critic goes so far as to say: “L’influence de 
Claudel sur Duhamel apparait dans la formation méme du génie de |’auteur 
de La Possession du Monde.”’ More specifically the same man continues: 
“Ce que dit Duhamel de Claudel, on pourrait facilement le lui appliquer 
a lui-méme, et on a par instants l’impression, en lisant son étude sur 
l’auteur de L’Annonce faite d Marie, qu’on parcourt une autobiographie.’’” 
Duhamel as a literary critic never assumes the patronizing attitude of a 
schoolmaster who judges and gives ranks. He is opposed to so-called schools 
of criticism. His criticism is essentially impressionistic and sympathetic. 
It is unsystematic and incomplete, but it is, in the main, criticism which 
one could call altruistic because of the way in which Duhamel generously 
endeavors to reveal and interpret promising authors unjustly treated by a 
light and narrow-minded public. 

When the war broke out it found Duhamel, the poet, the dramatist, 
and the critic, intent upon his literary pursuits, which had now put him 
in the first rank of littérateurs of his country. Mobilized, at his own request, 
in the Medical Corps, he first went to Verdun and found himself in the 
thick of the carnage, but he was soon transferred to the Marne, where in 
the comparative quiet of a hospital he was able to make observations and 
write the reflections which have carried his name throughout the civilized 
world. Out of this rich experience Duhamel has given us four remarkable 
war-books: Vie des Martyrs, 1914-16, published in 1917; Civilisation, 1914- 
18 (Prix Goncourt), in 1918; Possession du Monde, in 1919; and Entretiens 
dans le Tumulte, 1919. In La Vie des Martyrs and Civilisation Duhamel 
depicts with poignant discretion the tragedies of all aspects of suffering 
and demands with austere grandeur: “‘l’union des cceurs pour la rédemption 
du monde malheureux.’’ Possession du Monde preaches love and Entretiens 
dans le Tumulte fraternal sympathy, even for the humblest of mankind. 

In 1920 appeared Guerre et Littérature; Elégies, a book of poems dedi- 
cated to his wife; L’wuvre des Athlétes, a four-act comedy; Lapointe et 
Ropiteau, a one-act comedy; and Confession de Minuit. This last work is 
particularly significant as the author’s own favorite work: ‘“‘As a human 
research I believe that it is the one with the most meaning. People often 
reproach me with being interested only in sick people and sick children. 

® César Santelli, Georges Duhamel, Mercure de France, Paris, 1925. 
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Healthy men do not register the motives which govern them. When one 
studies a sick person one is able to see relations between moral character- 
istics which in the healthy man exist, but are hidden. I hold that the so- 
called average man, healthy, typical, scarcely exists in literature and the 
most interesting creations from the human point of view had for their 
subjects men who were unbalanced—from Hamlet to Leopold Bloom; from 
Raskolnikov to Dorian Gray. Confession de Minuit is the self-revelation 
of a man who was decidedly unbalanced.’ Duhamel’s decidedly un- 
balanced character is named Salavin, and in five novels Duhamel is con- 
cerned with the fortunes or better the misfortunes of this personage. We 
first meet Salavin in Confession de Minuit (1920), where he loses his position 
because of eccentric behavior and for a while is supported in idleness upon 
the tiny income of his old mother. His unruly thoughts, his lack of inner 
check, leave him no peace and wretchedly he feels himself estranged from 
the persons who try to help him. Roaming the streets he seeks some sym- 
pathetic person in whom he may confide. In Deux Hommes (1924) Duhamel 
follows the love and hatred, the attraction and repulsion which make up 
the friendship of Salavin and this sympathetic individual. In Le Journal 
de Salavin (1926) we find Salavin again trying to lift himself from his 
mediocre plane. He conceives the pathetic idea of becoming a saint, a lay 
saint, doing good to those who cross his path. One of his requisites is 
asceticism, so he leaves his wife. In Le Club des Lyonnais (1929) Salavin is 
introduced into a communist society, which he confounds by asking if the 
revolution which they desire so much will be able to change one’s soul. The 
book ends as he is preparing to leave his wife, his city, even his beard, in 
order to give a new direction to his life. His quest takes him to Tunis and 
in Tel qu’en lui-méme (1932) we meet our sad hero for the last time. 

In 1921 appeared a volume of short stories, Les Hommes Abandonnés, 
in which, under a bald and daring realism are felt his great pity and sym- 
pathy for the haggard and groping humanity which stumbles into the low 
depths of vice and poverty. But with sunshine, laughter and clapping 
hands, his two children, Bernard and Jean, “‘deux tétes blondes,” enter 
his study, and with them, for them, he writes the delightful Les Plaisirs et 
les Jeux (1922). In 1924 Duhamel wrote two novels and two comedies: 
Deux Hommes; Le Prince Jaffar, dealing with his trip to Tunis; La Journée 
des Aveux; and Quand vous voudrez. Duhamel contributed three novels in 
1926; La Pierre d’Horeb; Lettres au Patagon and Le Journal de Salavin, and 
in the following year two more novels: Le Voyage @ Moscou and La Nuit 
d’Orage. In 1928 Duhamel wrote but one novel: Les Sept Derniéres Plaies, 
a collection of war-stories, and this small output may be accounted for in 
part by the fact that he lectured in the United States in the Fall of 1928. 
In 1929 he wrote Le Club des Lyonnais, previously discussed. 


18 Joseph Collins, “Georges Duhamel,” North American Review, December, 1922. 
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His Scénes dela Vie Future, published in 1930, aroused much controversy 
in the United States and abroad because of his adverse point of view regard- 
ing American civilization and the mechanical age. The great wave of criti- 
cism aroused by the original publication of this book caused Duhamel to 
modify and clarify certain of his statements in his following book: Géo- 
graphie Cordiale de l’Europe (1931). His next two works were Querelles de 
Famille (January, 1932) and Tel qu’en lui-méme (August, 1932). The 
former consists of a number of satirical essays on certain aspects of modern 
life. The fundamental attitude revealed by the essays as a whole is that of 
Rousseau transplanted to our modern epoch. One naturally recalls the 
famous discourse of Jean-Jacques which endeavored to prove that progress 
in science and the arts was conducive to the unhappiness of mankind. In 
1933 Duhamel wrote L’Humaniste et l’ Automate and Le Notaire du Havre. 
The former may be considered a sequel to Scénes de la Vie Future and 
Querelles de Famille—the trilogy offering an exposition of Duhamel’s phi- 
losophy of life—and the latter, Le Notaire du Havre, is the first volume of 
his “Chronique des Pasquiers,’’ the second of his series of ‘“‘romans-fleuves.”’ 

His most recent contributions are Le Jardin des Bétes Sauvages, the 
second volume of the series, and Discours aux Nuages, a group of essays 
which may be aptly styled ‘‘scénes de la vie actuelle” in contrast to his 
earlier provocative Scénes de la Vie Future. 
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Present-Day German Writers 


By WALDO C. PEEBLES 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


OR some time a popular impression prevailed in this country that no 

worth-while literature has come out of Germany since 1914. Inquiries 
at bookstores for recent manuals on German literature brought the reply: 
“‘We have several books on French or Spanish literature, but there is 
nothing new available and no demand for a treatise on German literature.” 
Fortunately, this deficiency has been remedied by the recent publication 
of a remarkable book entitled “‘A Panorama of German Literature from 
1871 to 1931,” by Félix Bertaux.! This work went through nine editions 
in the original French and has been widely acclaimed by European critics. 
It should go far to correct the erroneous belief that contemporary German 
literature is negligible, or that Americans can afford to neglect it. 

First among living German writers, we should mention the dramatist, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, who was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1912. His play, ‘The Sunken Bell,”’ with its element of the supernatural, 
reminds us of the mysticism of Goethe’s “Faust.”’ In 1932 Hauptmann 
made a number of addresses in the United States in connection with the 
Goethe centenary. No one of his hearers is likely to forget the venerable 
appearance of the white-haired old gentleman, so akin to Goethe in dignity 
and nobility of soul. 

Thomas Mann, outstanding novelist, came to Cambridge recently to 
receive an honorary degree at the last Harvard Commencement in com- 
pany with Albert Einstein. The American reader may hesitate to undertake 
his masterpiece, ‘“‘The Magic Mountain’—‘“that encyclopedia of the 
present,” as Bertaux calls it. Let him read ‘Mario and the Magician,” 
a novelette of eighty pages which holds the concentrated essence of Mann’s 
genius. It neatly satirizes fascism in Italy. Bertaux comments in this con- 
nection: “‘Dictatorships which hold things together temporarily—these are 
solutions which are powerless to create the new order which the world 
demands.” 

Several Jewish writers have achieved success in contemporary German 
literature. Jakob Wassermann, who died last year, specialized in the prob- 
lem of justice. Lion Feuchtwanger’s “The Oppermanns,” published in 
English in 1934, is a timely and powerful plea for the victims of the recent 
revolution in Germany. An older novel, ‘Jew Siiss,” was filmed under the 
title ““Power,”’ with Conrad Veidt in the leading réle, and enjoyed a long 
run. 


1 Bertaux, Félix, “A Panorama of German Literature from 1871 to 1931.” Translated 
with bibliographies, by John J. Trounstine. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Cloth. 
332 pp. Price, $2.75. 
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Remarque’s “All Quiet on the Western Front,’ to quote Bertaux, “‘let 
loose in 1928 the flood of war novels. Its sudden and world-wide success 
had little to do with the author’s literary ability.”’ Like Blasco Ibanfiez’s 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” Remarque’s novel depended for 
popularity almost entirely on its timeliness. Just as Blasco Ibafiez was at 
one time the only contemporary Spanish author known to all Americans, 
so Remarque was thought to be the sole post-war German writer of 
importance. 

German writers have been doing great work in the field of biography. 
However, Bertaux comments somewhat disparagingly: 

“The public was fed a great quantity of fictionalized biographies like 
those of Emil Ludwig, in which Goethe, Bismarck, and William II were 
served up with an up-to-the-minute sauce which smelled of the cook’s 
fingers... . After all, it does represent a response to a desire for knowledge 
on the part of the public—a large part of which would perhaps be better 
pleased with something not so cheap.” We know, however, that Emil 
Ludwig’s works and those of his fellow-biographers are promptly translated 
in to English and are featured by the book-clubs. The subjects are by no 
means entirely German. Ludwig’s ‘“‘Napoleon” and “Lincoln” were very 
popular here. Bruno Frank’s “A Man Called Cervantes,”’ which reached us 
this year, is in excellent taste. The author is a German who can feel and 
write like a Latin. Stefan Zweig’s ‘“Mary Queen of Scotland and the Isles” 
was listed by the Boston Herald last September as a non-fiction best-seller. 

Speaking of best-sellers, Franz Werfel’s ‘“‘The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh” may prove to be the outstanding novel of 1935. Not as lengthy as 
“Anthony Adverse” (800 pages as against 1200), Werfel’s book should 
become fully as popular. 

Bertaux’s “Panorama” extends only to 1931. He had no opportunity 
to discuss the effect on literature of the present régime in Germany. He 
may be criticized for the omission of some important names. However, the 
publication of this book calls attention to the fact that worth-while litera- 
ture is being produced in the German language both in Germany and 
abroad, despite the restrictions of a nationalistic and dictatorial govern- 


ment. 
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Italian Literature in 1935' 


By O. A. BoNTEMPO 
College of the City of New York, New York City 


66 HIS Literature of Ours,” it may be recalled, an essay of much explo- 
sive material, served Giovanni Papini, some seasons ago, as a weapon 
to unleash his invective against material and form in the structural composi- 
tion of the Italian novel. In that essay he indicated that creation in Italy 
swerved rather toward the didactic, and that fiction, the novel, could 
scarcely be considered as representative of Italian men of genius. Moreover, 
Papini would have one believe that there is no hope for a national Italian 
novel on large canvas and in masterful strokes. For all the wisdom and 
timeliness of Papini’s contentions, one cannot, however, translate his ideas 
too literally, for his outlook seems hopelessly pessimistic and gloomy. Italy 
has had novels comparable to the greatest; whether she will continue to 
have them is as problematic as the future of the novel in any other nation. 
In fact, considering the problems and difficulties facing the contemporary 
author, signor Papini’s sweeping pessimism would have greater justification 
if it were limited rather to existing tendencies in Italian literature. 
Instead of ‘This Literature of Ours,” the query should be rather 
“Whither This Literature of Ours?” In which direction is the cult for litera- 
ture turning? It is indisputably a fact that interest in contemporary creation 
is on the wane. And Italy is not the only nation suffering from this apathy. 
One needs but to look beyond the Alps to find similar conditions. Where 
is that feverish interest that not so long ago the public of Italy showed to- 
ward literary production? Think of the stir that the novels of Fogazzaro, 
Verga, D’Annunzio created! And, if this interest is vanishing, what are the 
deducible factors? Has literary creation become less potent? Or could one 
be permitted to inject the sinister accusation that literary formulae are in 
some degree alienating the public’s favor? Or conversely, could it be said 
that the public, by and large, subjected to life’s more accelerated tempo, 
has yielded more to the pleasurable rhythm offered by sports, the automo- 
bile, the cinema, and the radio? How much subversive influence can be 
attributed to these factors is disputable, yet to make light of them would 
seem unreflective. The public in general, notwithstanding, has not only 
failed to show reasonable interest in literature, but it has actually shown 
impatience towards certain genres which in the past decade have leaned 
toward the complex side. Before going further with this discussion, how- 
ever, it would obviously be better to indicate what is meant here by 
“public.” Granting that the intellectuals set up the standard for literary 
consumption, it follows that the rest of the reading public falls into various 
classes, the quasi-intellectual, the well-educated, and the individual of 


1 See also The New International Year Book (New York, 1936), chapter on “Italian Liter- 
ature.” 
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moderate instruction. It could be said offhand that the man of education 
reads for whatever enlightenment and esthetic enjoyment he is able to 
extract from a literary creation, whereas the man of limited instruction 
reads principally for pleasure. No inclusion can be made in the foregoing 
groups of the type of person whose elemental education and moral stand- 
ards do not elevate him beyond the possibility of reading the infectious 
trash written expressly for him. The intellectuals, then, who constitute a 
negligible minority, are the only ones who may be considered staunch and 
steady consumers of literary creations. The other categories of readers, not 
having a deep-rooted affinity for literature, may increase or decrease their 
support variably with outside influences or internal changes in criteria 
for artistic creations. 

Now, as regards criteria, it must be said that, in the past decade or so, 
they have not been conducive to production of universal appeal and inter- 
est. Rather, the appeal has been limited to a sort of intellectual aristocracy. 
In fact, the subjective and complex element in contemporary creation has 
tended to alienate the general public. The recurrent personal note in Italian 
fiction was discussed at some length in last year’s article.? It suffices to 
recall here that “‘one of the chief signs of irresolution in the hearts of Italian 
novelists is the too great prevalence of sheer autobiography in the guise 
of fiction, so that the individual’s reactions to the fundamental experiences 
of all human life have for it a perennial fascination. Yet where the Italian 
novelist at times fails is in becoming himself so fascinated by his memories 
as to lose the power of controlling them artistically or of using them selec- 
tively. However, there is a more interesting aspect of this tendency. One 
of the strongest impressions derived from reading modern Italian novels 
is of the solitude of the human soul. The typical hero seems to live in almost 
complete detachment from his social environment, and his drama to be 
unfolded, not on the open stage of life, but the inner recesses of his being.”’ 

What will be the outcome of fiction under these tendencies? When a 
literature becomes too introspective, too moody, too analytical, or, if you 
will, too metaphysical, is the public to be decried if it turns more toward 
the cinema, the radio, sports, for its leisure hours? Contemporary literature 
needs a more composite structure, should assume loftier objectives. It 
should offer less problems, less cerebration, more dignity, more esthetic 
values, and certainly more interest. Interest in reading should not only be 
preserved, but increased. Italian authors had better look toward fulfillment 
of these constituents, or else they will be faced with further withdrawal of 
the public’s interest. Obviously, the world economic crisis and political 
unrest have also tended to divert the public’s attention. Yet this fact but 
adds discomfort to a situation already suffering from internal causes. 


* “Ttalian Literature in 1934,” Modern Language Journal, May, 1935. 
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Whither this literature of ours? This is indeed a provocative question— 
one that only history perhaps can answer. 

Fiction —A novel of considerable importance, not of the moody or 
subjective variety, is young Alberto Moravia’s Le ambizioni sbagliate 
(Wrong Ambitions), (Milan: Mondadori). Moravia has progressed in more 
ways than one since his sensational Gli Indifferenti (The Indifferent Ones) 
in 1929. His style is now finely worked in with subtle analysis and delicate 
coloration. There is in evidence a more compelling force that drives his 
characters in Le ambizioni sbagliate hopelessly and inevitably to tragedy. 
This is a reversal of his technique in The Indifferent Ones, whose characters 
stood out either devoid of all sense of morality, or else stricken with inertia. 
His progress, nevertheless, has been rather in the direction of form and 
composition, and above all, toward a sense of finality which his previous 
creation lacked. Notwithstanding these admirable qualities, the novel has 
an organic ailment: the author still persists in portraying sordid immorality 
or indecency, to which sooner or later all his characters succumb. Does 
young Moravia see nothing else in life except this sordidness? Granted that 
an artist exercises his just privilege in depicting episodes that are common 
and inescapable in everyday life, the reader, nevertheless, who looks for a 
breath of poetry, a bit of sentiment, which also exist in life, at times side 
by side with vileness, will be horrified to find that Moravia has methodi- 
cally avoided the finer points of human existence. All of life cannot be 
stuffed into the bourgeois atmosphere of large cities. One can certainly 
look elsewhere for themes. There is, for example, the purifying freshness 
of the countryside: farm and hamlet, valley and stream, hill and dale, 
mountain and sky. Italy is rich in rural beauty. Mr. Moravia needs but to 
contemplate foliage and flower, the plowman and the ox at toil or at rest, 
to see the strong desire for life, the hope and the simple joys that accompany 
it. It is by following this elemental direction that one acquires simpler and 
more benign points of view. No rule is implied here that Moravia should 
not depict the repulsive side of life; rather, he should observe it with his 
theme and attitude reversed. If Mr. Moravia must insist on his note of 
condemnation, despair, and futility as regards morality in general, then 
let his viewpoint contain its element of dignity and let it lead to a worthier 
end: not every ship is without a rudder at the mercy of a tempest, nor every 
human life a piece of wreckage caught in a mountain-torrent. Moravia’s 
persistence in looking at life misanthropically may inevitably lead to liter- 
ary bankruptcy. He achieved something in The Indifferent Ones through his 
indirect moralization on the corrupt side of society. It is now time to look 
for other goals. 

If Moravia leaves one cold and bewildered, Bonaventura Tecchi creates 
quite the opposite atmosphere in J Villatauri (Milan: Mondadori), a meri- 
torious novel dealing with the mental rehabilitation of Guido Villatauri, 
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the last of his line. Suffering from strange inhibitions and distorted psycho- 
logical perspectives (all this on account of living in mortal fear of his over- 
bearing father), Guido is on the verge of succumbing to a fatal nervous 
derangement, to certain death, a fate in which his brother had preceded 
him. But, with the passing of his father, he emerges miraculously sane as 
if reborn, gathering strength and mental fortitude as he assumes his duties 
and takes his place in life as a man of courage and conviction. There is 
something healthful and convincing in this novel which, in spite of a somber 
theme, rises to stateliness and vitality. Hope and encouragement are the 
dominant overtones. This type of novel, to be sure, growing out of more 
vital material, is to be preferred to the broody and subjective variety 
of which Italy has had her share. Bonaventura Tecchi is to be congratulated 
for adhering to the fundamental principles of novel-composition, namely, 
the art of story-telling. His scenes in town and country are refreshing. 
And as a final word, the moral in which the novel is couched teaches that 
from abjection and weakness the individual can rise to strength and mo- 
rality. This would be contrary to the Moravian formula, in which dissolu- 
tion and utter collapse accompany the dénouements. 

Another novel projected mainly on a country setting and having a some- 
what similar flavor is Carlo Linati’s Cantalupa (a region in northern Italy), 
(Milan: Fratelli Treves). All due homage paid to Carlo Linati’s skill as 
narrator, it must be said that, as yet, he has not succeeded in giving the 
public a novel of architectonic proportions and characters that stand out 
in high relief. Instead, his characters seem to lack flesh and blood. That 
Linati should choose to delineate ordinary or average human beings is his 
prerogative. Yet, on the other hand, one can say that this is where art and 
genius come in: it is not so much the type of characterization selected but 
the manner in which it is painted. Cantalupa, episodic and lacking organic 
plasticity, is the story of an intelligent young man of moderate ambitions 
and multiple capacities, but of no outstanding achievements. He represents, 
in short, the well-to-do young man of the transitional period into the pres- 
ent century (1890-1915)—-in which the episodes of the novel unfold, un- 
doubtedly as echoes and reminiscences of the author’s youth. That the 
novel possesses moments of charm and serenity is undeniable, and yet, 
considered as a whole, it ends with little to stimulate the imagination. 

Detached from any of the current formulae is Gino Vitalba’s Anime in 
cammino (Souls Onward Bound), (Milan: Alcea), a novel containing a 
popularized version of the life of Christ and His disciples. This type of lit- 
erary treatment of a sacred or quasi-sacred topic seems always destined to 
have a small, but selective following. The author has told his story with 
sincerity and directness—qualities which both the devout and the learned 
reader can enjoy. The story of Christ, far from being formalized, has all 
the elements of human appreciations and broad interests. Even the reli- 
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giously formal episodes of the miracles, the sermons, Mary Magdalen’s 
conversion, the scouraging, the Crucifixion, have their simple but sympa- 
thetic narration. This novel must have been unconsciously dedicated to 
those whose religion is remote and nebulous. It may havea limited public, 
but the book, nevertheless, will stand on its merits. 

Orsini Ratti chooses a musical setting for his novel, Giovanna da Milano 
(Milan: Ceschina). Unfortunately, neither the story nor the material is 
to be recommended, and the plot, if it may be called one, is centered about 
the aspirations of three or four characters, a girl singer and several musi- 
cians. The crux of the story seems to point towards the futility of a musi- 
cian’s efforts to carve a name for himself in the musical circles of today. 
The plight in which musicians find themselves is capably and sympatheti- 
cally stated by the author: “Gli artisti d’ogni stirpe e favella recano in 
solitudine la croce del patimento sopra gli alti calvari della Terra. Tra 
V’incomprensione dei contemporanei, per la malvagita malevole delle folle 
ignare sanguinano trafitti dalle spine. In loro vece sono esaltate le sorridenti 
sembianze dell’artificio facile che devia dall’erta scarpata del buon gusto, 
scivola verso moltitudini accampate sulle pendici a gozzovigliare nei 
bivacchi” (p. 197). 

In the short-story output first mention should be made of benign Fran- 
cesco Chiesa, poet and author, hailing from the Italian-Swiss Ticino. His 
Racconti puerili (Youthful Stories), (Milan: Mondadori), fancies and remi- 
niscences of the author’s own youth perhaps, are delicately interwoven 
with poetry and benevolence. This collection of stories, soberly treated, is 
to be recommended to the young and to the grown-up, too, if he has a 
feeling for grace and tranquility. Luigi Chiarelli, better known for his mem- 
orable contribution to the ‘““Grotesque Theatre,’ The Mask and the Face, 
took time out from the theatre to assemble La mano di Venere (The Hani 
of Venus), (Lanciano: Carabba), stories in provocative and abstract moods, 
re-echoing his grotesque and paradoxical outlook on life. Alberto Moravia, 
in addition to his long novel, found time to assemble La bella vita (Lanciano: 
Carabba), short stories some of which date back to 1928. The stories are 
somewhat disappointing in that the subject-matter revolves ever about the 
recurrent theme of lover and mistress, both inevitably smitten with nausea 
and morbidness. Angelo Gatti, the author of the famous Jia e Alberto, has | 
contributed delightful stories in Racconti di questi tempi (Stories of Today), 
(Milan: Mondadori). Lastly, Corrado Alvaro, past-master in short-story 
technique, has continued to uphold his reputation in this field with I! 
mare (The Sea), (Milan: Mondadori). 

Poetry.—The past literary season was accentuated by elaborate cele- 
brations of the Carducci centenary (1835-1935). Despite the fact that this 
lion-hearted classicist has fallen somewhat into disregard among Italia0 
intellectuals, the contention being that his fame has surpassed his genius 
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(for this argument see Papini’s latest essays mentioned below), he has had 
and still has, nevertheless, strong defenders and an enthusiastic following. 
His name and creation have assumed renewed importance vis-d-vis the fact 
that the Fascist régime sees in him a poet consonant with the ideals of 
modern Italy. Let it be recalled that his creations embody the aspirations 
for a strong and vigorous Italy, politically and culturally: Italy needs but 
to look back into its glorious history for its lessons to rise enlightened and 
vital. As a parallel, the aspirations of Fascist Italy (considered philosophi- 
cally) are to emerge as a strong and dignified nation worthy of her splendid 
heritage and noble traditions. Bearing in mind that these reciprocal aspira- 
tions constitute the emotive factors, small wonder then that Fascist Italy 
should hail Carducci as her own and find justification in the widespread 
celebrations in his honor. These commemorative festivities, regardless of 
the values one may attach to them, have been fruitful of a number of vol- 
umes on the poet, notably among which is Giovanni Papini’s study, 
Grandezza di Carducci (Greatness of Carducci), (Florence: Vallecchi). This 
little volume consists of three essays, L’umanita del Carducci, originally a 
lecture delivered at the University of Bologna (Carducci’s beloved city); 
Carducci alma sdegnosa (Carducci, Scornful Soul), also a lecture, later pub- 
lished in Nuova Antologia (September, 1935); and, J] Carducci, poeta, 
appearing in Scuola e Cultura (March-September, 1935; see also author’s 
note, p. 15). Papini has here endeavored to give fresh evaluations on the 
poet without having recourse to the material of his exhaustive monograph, 
L’Uomo Carducci (1917). In these three essays one should not look for 
detailed study and extensive documentation; rather, one finds values in 
the literary and philosophic veins, and in the reverence and admiration 
that Papini has for the poet. 

Margherita Sarfatti, better known internationally for her Life of 
Mussolini, has reassembled some of her poems and added new ones in J 
vivt e l’ombra (The Living and the Shadow), (Milan: Mondadori). These 
verses are marked by undertones of sensitivity and emotion; the thought 
is “progressive and modern.” One can turn to Trilussa for poetry in the 
comic mood. He calls his last book a mute one, Libro muto (Milan: Monda- 
dori), a collection of fables in the Roman dialect, which under the guise of 
hilarity possess all the wisdom and eloquence of a philosopher. The hila- 
rious strain is best exemplified by the fable in which a dog refuses to eat 
the master’s roast chicken to retain tranquility of conscience, whereas the 
cat prefers to eat it first and have remorse afterwards: 


COSCENZA 


C’era un bel pollo sopra la credenza. 
Er Cane, che lo vidde, disse ar Micio: 
—Io nu’ lo tocco: faccio un sacrificio, 
ma armeno sto tranquillo de coscenza. 
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—Per te, va bé’: ma io che ce guadagno? 
—je chiese er Micio che fissava er piatto— 
Co’ ’sta fame arretrata? Fossi matto! 
Preferisco er rimorso e me lo magno (p. 33). 


Nor could wisdom be more subtly implied than in the fable where the 
frog chides the dove for descending so low as to bathe in his muddy swamp, 
whereupon the dove answers that if curiosity has made her descend, wings 
can also make her soar away: 
LA COLOMBA 
Incuriosita de sapé che c’era 
una Colomba scese in un pantano, 
s’inzacchero le penne e bonasera. 
Un Rospo disse: —Commarella mia, 
vedo che, pure te, caschi ner fango.. . 
—Perd non ce rimango . .— 
rispose la Colomba. E vola via (p. 51). 


Giovanni Pascoli’s Odi e Juni (Milan: Mondadori) were republished in 
the series, Opere di Giovanni Pascoli (The Works of Giovanni Pascoli), ot 
which Odi e Inni constitutes the ninth volume. This edition of Pascoli’s 
odes and hymns is gotten up in handsome format. The notes are by Maria 
Pascoli and Angelo Sodini. The XIX Biennale d’Arte Prize went to Cesare 
Meano, R. Laurano, and N. Vernieri for their Liriche d’oggi (Lyrics of 
Today), (Milan: Mondadori), poems in conservative moods. P. L. Mariani 
included some seventy poets in his anthology of contemporary poets, 
Poeti del tempo nostro (Rieti: Guf.) Albano Sorbelli prepared a de luxe and 
feature volume of some of the poems of Giosué Carducci, Poesie di Giosué 
Carducci nei loro autografi (Bologna); the poems are in the original manu- 
script reproductions. Nicola Zanichelli, the famous Bolognese publisher, 
is preparing a national edition of all the works of Carducci, Edizione nazion- 
ale delle opere di Giosué Carducci, sponsored by the Italian Government. 
Of the twenty-five volumes to be published, two have already appeared, 
Primi Versi and Juvenilia-Levia Gravia, on fine paper and in handsome 
binding. 

Theatre-—In his latest dramatic offering, Carne bianca (Lanciano: 
Carabba), Luigi Chiarelli continues the thesis of The Mask and the Face, 
the play that marked the inception of the ‘““Teatro Grottesco.”’ This time 
he unmasks the white race, which he places well on the way to decadence 
and disintegration. The following criticism will best convey this point: 
“Luigi Chiarelli aguzza la sua audace e paradossale ironia anche in questa 
nuova commedia, cercando di metter a nudo la miseria del volto sotto 
l’inganno della maschera. E la maschera é questa volta addirittura di carne: 
carne bianca di cui noi ci compiaciamo spavaldamente, mentre nasconde 
(@ il caso di dirlo) le pit nere brutture dell’animo.” Camillo Pellizzi made 4 
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study of the English theatre in J/ teatro inglese (Milan: Treves), continuing 
the sober criticism and fine standard he established in his recent study of 
contemporary literature, Le /ettere italiane del nostro secolo (1929). Fascism 
was the motif of L. Vannata’s L’altra luce (The Other Light), (Trieste). An 
historical drama in three acts is Beatrice d’Aragonna (Piceno: Cesari), by 
M. Battistrada and F. Bonelli. Luigi Pirandello’s Cosi é se vi pare (Right 
You Are If You Think So), Tutto per bene (All For the Best), and La ragione 
degli altri (The Other Man’s Reason), were republished from his series 
Maschere Nude (Bare Masks), (Milan). B. Cellini made a study in brochure 
of Pirandello’s theatre, J] teatro di Pirandello (Rome: Ediz. ‘‘Museo’’). An 
elaborate treatise on the scenery of the early Italian sacred drama was 
prepared by Virginia Galante Garrone in L’apparato scenico del dramma 
sacro in Italia (Turin: Bona). Lastly, there was a study of the French 
theatre by A. Cecchi, J/ teatro francese (Milan: Treves) which contains a 
preface by Italy’s leading dramatic critic, Silvio D’Amico. 

Criticism and varia.—If Papini’s Grandezza di Carducci (Discussed in 
the section on poetry) is to be appraised primarily from the artistic point 
of view, an essay of considerable research, of penetrating criticism, and 
extensive documentation is to be found in the preface (122 pages) to Car- 
ducci’s Prose scelte (Selected Prose), (Bologna: Zanichelli) by Lorenzo 
Bianchi and Paolo Nediani. In the essay, J/ Grande Artiere, the authors 
stress these dominant traits in Carducci: Jtalianitd, sinceritd, virilita. Of the 
350 pages of Carducci’s selected prose writings, the articles on criticism and 
polemics constitute the most forceful portions of the text. The volume has 
been decorously printed on fine paper, and the notes and the illustrations 
are special features. 

Two volumes which will reach the public in spite of having been pre- 
pared primarily as school texts deserve recording here. The first, Massimo 
Bontempelli’s Oggi (Today), (Milan: Soc. An. Ed. Dante Alighieri), con- 
tains prose selections from over a hundred authors of this generation and 
the past. The volume is divided into five parts. Book 1, Jert (Yesterday), 
contains prose of the pre-Risorgimento period, its authors including 
Edmondo de Amicis, Ippolito Nievo, Renato Fucini, and Giuseppe Giusti. 
Book 11, Risorgimento d'Italia, is accentuated, in the main, by the prose 
writings of Silvio Pellico, Giuseppe Mazzini, Giuseppe Garibaldi, Antonio 
Fogazzaro, Giosué Carducci, Alfredo Panzini, and Giuseppe Giacosa. 
Book 1, Intermezzo, is made up of poems and extracts from Ugo Foscolo, 
Giacomo Leopardi, Alessandro Manzoni, Giovanni Verga, Luigi Piran- 
dello. Book 1v, La Rivoluzione Fascista, is represented by several score of 
contemporary writers, of whom Gabriele D’Annunzio, F. T. Marinetti, 
Benito Mussolini, Massimo Bontempelli, and Antonio Baldini constitute 
the vanguard. Book v, Oggi, several hundred pages of excerpts, features 
writings by Ugo Ojetti, Corrado Alvaro, G. A. Borgese, and Giovanni 
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Papini. The other text, Demetrio Ferrari’s L’Arte del Dire (Stilistica ed 
Estetica), (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli) could be called in reality a handbook on 
writing, together with special treatment of rhetoric, style, and esthetic 
appreciation of literature. One should note that this is the eleventh edition, 
considerably reorganized and revised by Professor Alfredo Azzoni. The 
text is accompanied by a lucid compendium of Italian literature (pp. 
190-250), including chapters on the origin of the language, the thirteenth 
Century, the Renaissance, the Baroque, the Arcadian, and the contempo- 
rary periods. 

And now, péle-méle, the following volumes should be recorded. Luigi 
Tonelli, indefatigable literary critic, turned out a rather comprehensive 
study of Tasso (Turin: Paravia). Salvatore Breglia expounded the poetry 
and structure of Dante’s creation in Poesia e struttura nella Divina Com- 
media (Genoa: E. degli Orfini). Alfredo Galletti made a historico-literary 
survey of contemporary literature, J] Novecento (Milan). Francesco Flora 
prepared a handsome edition of the poetry of Torquato Tasso, Poesie 
(Milan: Rizzoli). And lastly there was an augmented and revised edition 
of the letters of Giacomo Leopardi, Epistolario (Florence: Le Monnier), 
with comments by Francesco Moroncini. 
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A Survey of Spanish Literature in 1935' 


By E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New York University, New York City 


OW accurately the literary output of a nation for any one year reflects 

that nation’s history it would be hard to guess; but the most super- 
ficial study of the books published in Spain during the year 1935 is enough 
to convince one that there is deep political unrest and economic insecurity 
in the country that brought them forth. 

In the field of fiction the day of dispassionate realism is definitely over. 
It continues to exist only in a volume of sketches by Pio Baroja, in a single 
novel (La vida dificil) by Carranque de Rios, a disciple of Baroja’s, and in 
its influence upon those novels which are predominantly psychological 
studies of character. In its place we find, on the one hand, the “literature of 
escape’’—historical novels, novels of adventure, and plenty of the lighter 
sort of love-stories; on the other hand, the “literature of propaganda’”’— 
romans a thése, violently for and against the existing economic order. 

The “literature of escape”’ includes the largest and most important part 
of the fiction published during the past year. To it may be assigned in the 
first rank of historical novels the two concluding volumes of Pio Baroja’s 
Memorias de un hombre de accién—the Crénica escandalosa and Desde el 
principio hasta el fin, in which the author recounts Avinareta’s attempts to 
help the cause of Christina and reluctantly brings his long and eventful life 
to a close. Baroja’s work now takes its place beside Galdés’s Episodios 
nacionales as a grand panorama of nineteenth-century Spanish history. The 
critics point out that Baroja’s perspective differs from that of Galdés in 
that his hero is actually the center and motivating force of his action, not, 
as in the older writer’s work, a novelistic makeshift. 

Don Pio’s brother, Ricardo Baroja, has also contributed an historical 
novel of distinction, La nao “Capitana,” a story of adventure on the high 
seas in a sailing boat carrying a load of undesirable citizens to America in 
the piratical days of the eighteenth century. It is a well-written, vigorous 
tale. 

America plays a part also in two stories of more recent adventures. One 
of them, Ciro Bayo’s La reina del Chaco, is full of the traditional material 
for such tales—the escape of a prisoner of war, his romance with an Indian 
chieftainess, his eventual flight from the savages and marriage with a 
woman of his own race. The other is Marcial Retuerto’s Dos conquistadores 
mds, 4 more contemplative work in the form of a soliloquy by an old man 
who recalls the days of his youth in Argentina and Cuba. 


' This article does not claim to discuss all the books published in Spain during 1935. It 
takes no account of new editions of works previously issued. It suffers, no doubt, from other 
important omissions. The compiler has had to rely on publishers’ lists and literary periodicals 
for a great deal of his information. 
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Another stirring sea-story is R. Martinez Torres’s Entre griegos pesca- 
dores de esponjas which tells the experiences of a young boy from Alicante 
who joins an expedition of sponge-fishers and explores with them the coasts 
of the Balearic islands. The dangers of the sea and the heartless cruelty of 
the captain bring illness and death to his comrades and he returns at the 
end of the season a sadder and wiser man. 

For the less discriminating reader there may be a thrill in the collection 
of spy-stories by Mateo Mille called jEspéas! It contains the adventures of 
Mata Hari and other tales from the World War, including one on the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. 

It is for this same reader that the lighter love-stories, which in Spain as 
in America outnumber all other forms of fiction, are intended. The greater 
part of these belong to the ‘‘Novela Rosa” series and may be purchased for 
one and a half or two pesetas. Six volumes of the ‘‘Novela Rosa”’ appeared 
during the past year: Francisquita de Asis by Sara Lorenzana, whose hero- 
ine outdoes Elsie Dinsmore in filial piety; Por la misma senda by Maria 
Mercedes Ortoll, and El sobrino de Isabel by Julia Melida, in both of which 
the misunderstandings which separate two lovers are cleared away when 
the hero falls sick and is nursed back to health by his sweetheart; Titeres en 
la plaza by José Andrés Vazquez, which recounts the love affairs of a coun- 
try doctor; and two stories by Rafael Pérez y Pérez—El secreto de Juan 
and Cuando pasa el amor—both of which are concerned with removing 
difficulties from the paths of lovers by rather improbable means. 

From other publishing houses there have appeared: another novel de- 
scribing the course of love during convalescence which is of considerably 
more stylistic distinction than the two mentioned above, Pedro Raida’s 
Ritmo y azul de Maria andaluza; a modern variant of the Genoveva theme, 
Francisco Agustin’s Justo el critico, in which a faithless friend, repulsed by 
the lady of his desire, accuses her falsely to her absent husband; and 
Francisco Almela y Vives’s La dama y el paladin, whose crowning scene is 
the horse-race in a Valencian village in which the swains contend, like the 
knights of old, for the prize from the hand of their queen of love and beauty. 

A work which defies classification, but which certainly belongs to the 
“literature of escape,” is Elisabeth Mulder’s La historia de Java, a fantasy 
in poetic prose about a cat who dreads human companionship and takes 
refuge from it in the woods. The story is capable of symbolic interpretation. 

Here, too, should be mentioned two volumes of short stories and 
sketches—Juan Antonio de Zunztinegui’s Cuentos y patranas de mi ria and 
Juan Pérez Ziniga’s El placer de recordar. The first is a collection of eight 
stories of Bilbao and its vicinity, most of them humorous and all of them 
pleasant reading; the second is best described by its sub-title, ‘‘Algunas 
cosas de las ocurridas al autor 0 conocidas por él en medio siglo de vida liter- 
aria.” It contains a mixture of prose and verse and is also predominantly 
humorous in tone. 
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So much for the “literature of escape.’’ Now for its two opponents, the 
“literature of propaganda”’ and the “literature of reality.”’ At least five 
propagandist works of fiction were published, and all of them deal exclu- 
sively with politico-economic questions. Three represent the left wing of 
political opinion and two the right. The leftist works are Las fabulas del 
errabundo, by the creator of the ‘“Juventudes socialistas,’”” Tomas Meaba 
(the prologue contains a biographical sketch of the author by Julian de 
Zugazagoitia) ; La fragata rebelde, by J. F. Arias Campoamor, a story of love 
and revolution in the early days of the Second Republic, with a young com- 
munist mutineer as its hero; and Reparto de tierras, by C. M. Arconada, 
which treats of the agrarian problem in Extremadura and the peasants’ 
struggle to obtain their share of the land. One of the rightist novels is José 
Mesa Ramos’s La isla de la Paz y de la Guerra. Its scene of action is an 
imaginary island on which, after a series of political vicissitudes, a revolu- 
tion triumphs, only to bring about violence and hatred in the new order; 
finally the government returns to the principles of Christian living. The 
other is Benigno Iniguez’s Por debajo de la piel. In it an aristocrat who is 
sympathetic with the peasants’ cause is betrayed by them, imprisoned, and 
finally left to die in exile. 

The “‘literature of reality’? may be understood to include, as we have 
said, the latest volume of Pio Baroja’s sketches. It is called Vitrina pin- 
toresca and is only in part fiction, being made up of a collection of articles 
previously published in Madrid newspapers and including sketches of folk- 
types, both rural and urban, discussions of historical episodes, articles on 
literary problems, travel-notes, and a chapter, ‘Nuestra juventud,” con- 
taining valuable autobiographical material. La vida dificil, by Baroja’s 
disciple, Carranque de Rios, is more in the tradition of realistic fiction. It 
is a series of loosely connected scenes depicting life among the vagabonds 
and prostitutes of Paris and Santander. It does not belong to the “literature 
of propaganda”’ for, though the protagonist consorts with social extremists, 
the book is not written to plead their cause. 

One important type of fiction which has been influenced very much by 
the realist’s attitude toward life and art is the psychological novel. In 1935 
this influence is still evident in Eduardo Zamacois’s La antorcha apagada, 
the study of a sexually impotent man, and in Alvaro Baraja’s Capitén, 
the story of the escape of an unhappily married woman, as well as in Halma 
Angélico’s Santas que pecaron: Psicologia del pecado de amor en la mujer. A 
more conventional study of sanctity than Sefiora Angélico’s work is Daniel 
Tapia Bolivar’s San Juan, Ilustracién del alma. 

One other novel appeared last year which must not be overlooked, but 
which can scarcely be assigned to any of the ordinary categories of fiction. 
This is Benjamin Jarnés’s Libro de Esther. It is a novel without action or 
plot. The author calls it a “diario de intimidad.” It presents the spiritual 
portrait of a young woman, together with reflections on love, art, poetry 
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and all the values and valuables of life, and is written in the rich, flexible 
style which Jarnés has made his own. 

In the vear’s volumes of poetry economic problems play a minor rdle. 
The great majority of the poems continue to deal with the individual emo- 
tional experiences of the poet and continue to use the traditional meters of 
Spanish verse. The number of volumes of these lyrics exceeds, as is usual in 
Spain, the number of published novels—a fact which never fails to surprise 
an American accustomed to see fiction take first place on his publishers’ 
book-lists. Three anthologies of poetry of importance to the literary his- 
torian as well as to the lover of verse may be mentioned first. They are 
Damaso Alonso’s Poesfa de la Edad Media y de tipo tradicional, the first 
volume in a proposed series of four or five which is to cover all periods of 
Spanish literature; Narciso Alonso Cortés’s Las cien mejores poesias del 
siglo XIX, which includes works from fifty-two authors from Quintana to 
Sandoval arranged according to the dates of their birth; and Federico de 
Onis’s Antologia de la poesta espanola e hispano-americana, 1882-1932. 

Among the volumes of poems by a single author there are several whose 
writers already have an international reputation. The friends of Ledén 
Felipe have published an “anthology” of his works in honor of his return to 
Spain after years of absence in America, a volume which shows the young 
poet to be constantly growing in the depth and significance of his interpre- 
tation of the modern soul. Vicente Aleixandre’s third book of poems, La 
destruccién o el amor, won the first prize in the ‘‘Concurso Nacional de 
Literatura.’’ Aleixandre is a “‘surrealist”’ in form, so his poems are difficult 
reading, but in choice of theme he is a romantic and deals with the grand 
subjects—love, death, the sea, the forest, and the like. Pérez de Ayala has 
collected a group of poems from his Prometeo and other stories, added two 
short new poems and published them under the title Ramoneo. 

The death of the great matador Sanchez Mejias called forth elegiac 
poems from Garcia Lorca, Llanto por Sdénchez Mejias, and from Rafael 
Alberti, Verte y no verte. Lorca’s influence may be seen in a volume by Pla y 
Beltran, Voz de la tierra, containing lyrics celebrating the revolt of the 
Asturian miners in 1934, in a collection of poems by Sanz y Ruiz de la Pena 
called Ruta en imagen, and in some of Maria Teresa Roca de Togores’s 
Romances del sur. Lorca is also a contributor to the volume Homenaje al 
poeta Feliciano Rolén in memory of the promising young poet whose first 

. beautiful songs of the sea, De mar a mar, appeared in 1934 shortly before 
his untimely death. 

Two other poets who are “‘modernists”’ in their verse-forms or themes 
published volumes of verse last year—Pedro Pérez Clotet his third volume, 
A la sombra de mi vida, and Dictino de Castillo-Elejabeitia his first, Nebulo- 


sas. 
Four volumes of verses of more traditional character, inspired in large 
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part by the folk-poetry of Andalusia, are Sal y sol de Andalucta by José M. 
Gutiérrez Ballesteros, Voz y cuerda by Alvaro Arauz, El pescador de estrellas 
by Josita Hernan, and Canciones morenas by José Maria Alvarino, a young 
type-setter of Cordoba. The landscape of Castile is the principal theme of 
Mariano Gru’s Dintel, while Juan Lacomba in his Canciones sobre el re- 
cuerdo journeys over many provinces and many cities of Spain. 

Others writing in the conservative vein are Vicente Carrasco (Recténgu- 
los); Sera y Casa (Cadera del insomnio) ; José Jurado-Morales (Hora morena) 
Eleazar Huerta Valcarcel (Cancionero mozo); Adolfo de Sandoval (;Ahf va 
un corazén!); and José Ruiz Ruano (Vuelos). 

To these names must be added in order to complete the picture of Span- 
ish poetry in 1935 those of a number of women poets of delicate and sensi- 
tive imagination: Reinée de Hernandez (El pozo de los amores eternos); 
Marina Romero (Poemas); Maria F. de Laguna (Arco Iris); Maria Cegarra 
Salcedo, whose Cristales mios is introduced by Giménez Caballero; Ruth 
Velazquez, whose Sol de la noche is sponsored by Gomez de la Serna; and 
Maria Dolores Arana, whose first slender volume is called Canciones en azul. 

In the field of the drama a great variety is offered. The dean of Spanish 
dramatists, Jacinto Benavente, has contributed a gentle and ingratiating 
satire on the revolt of youth against marriage and the home in favor of 
comradeship and communism in No juguéis con esas cosas, as well as a 
lighter comedy called Cualquiera lo sabe, which is concerned with nothing 
more serious than that the hero and heroine shall marry at last and all the 
other characters find their proper mates. Other writers of the older genera- 
tion have also been active. Eduardo Marquina has written in honor of the 
Lope tercentenary La Dorotea, Comedia en verso en tres jornadas, of which 
the first act is taken almost entirely from Lope’s famous work. The second 
and third “jornadas”’ are written so as to introduce Lope himself as Doro- 
tea’s lover. Marquina’s verse is always dignified and the play contains 
passages of lyric beauty. It is a graceful and fitting tribute to the prince of 
Spanish dramatists. The Quintero brothers have produced another comedy, 
Para mal, el mio, which deals lightly with the theme of the unmarried 
mother and introduces two malades imaginaires; and Carlos Arniches has 
Written a comic farce, centering about the character of a “gold-digger,”’ 
called La tragedia del pelele. 

Among recent plays of a more serious character should be mentioned 
one historical drama, Justo Estrada’s Felipe IT, which treats of five epi- 
sodes in that monarch’s somber career, including the battles of San Quen- 
tin and Lepanto, the imprisonment of Don Carlos, the building of the Es- 
corial, and the defeat of the Armada; one religious drama in verse, Los her- 
manos de Betania, by Luis Martinez Kleiser and Eduardo del Palacio, which 
is based on the story of the resurrection of Lazarus and his eventual martyr- 
dom; and two dramas on economic themes: H. Lépez Rubio’s ZEs justicia o 
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caridad? and Joaquin Calvo Sotelo’s El rebelde. The former is called a 
“poema dramatico-social en cuatro actos.” It ends hopefully, when the 
labor problem with which it deals is solved by the capitulation of the fac- 
tory-owners to their employees and the establishment of a workers’ syndi- 
cate. The second describes the tragic conflict in the soul of an idealistic 
revolutionist who can die, but cannot kill, for his convictions. Isaac Pache- 
co’s Rodriguez also contains echos of the modern social revolt, though it is 
based on one of the theater’s oldest themes, that of J Pagliacci—‘‘Laugh, 
clown, laugh.” Rodriguez is the ‘funny man” in an American circus whose 
act has failed and who faces calamity. 

Several other time-honored dramatic situations have appeared during 
the past season in fresh garb. Max Aub’s Espejo de avaricia is a modern 
L’avare. Juan Ignacio Luca de Tena’s {Quién soy yo? is a variant of the 
“double” theme. Los caimanes, by Leandro Navarro and Adolfo Torrado, 
tells the familiar story of the rascal who masquerades as an honorable dead 
man and finally acquires the qualities he assumes. Enrique Jardiel Poncela 
in his Un adulterio decente follows the suggestion made by Samuel Butler in 
Erewhon, presenting a case in which the malady of adultery is cured by 
proper treatment and hospitalization. L. Fernandez de Sevilla in La casa del 
olvido shows convent-life as a refuge and cure for the one who loves not 
wisely but too well. And Alejandro Casona’s Otra vez el diablo is a drama- 
tization of the old fairy-tale motifs in which the brave hero escapes from 
bandits, fights the devil, marries the princess, and gains the kingdom. 

To a literary genre all their own belong the writings of Ramén Gomez 
de la Serna. He has published during the past year two volumes of his 
pointed paragraphs, Flor de greguerias and Los muertos, las muertas y otras 
fantasmagorias. The last mentioned is a collection of reflections on death, 
epitaphs, and the funereal. It is more serious in tone than most of his other 
works. 

Among belles-lettres we may also include a few books of literary essays 
—Felix Ros’ Una légrima sobre la Gaceta and F. del Campo Aguilar’s Notas, 
both of which contain sketches of human interest, articles already published 
in various periodicals; Victoriano Garcia Marti’s El amor, a philosophical 
essay on the nature of love in life and in literature; and José Ferrater Mora’s 
Céctel de verdad, short epigrammatic selections on a variety of themes. 

In the allied field of literatary criticism a goodly number of volumes 
claim our attention, among them one handbook addressed to the general 
reading public, Emilio Gascé Contell’s Panorama de la literatura es paniola, 
and one work which surveys the whole field of Spanish literature from one 
particular point of view, A. Par’s Shakespeare en la literatura espanola. We 
find also a number of volumes containing studies of selected authors of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Among these should be mentioned 
César Barja’s Literatura espanola: Libros y autores contempordneos, Ben- 
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jamin Jarnés’s Feria del libro, Ricardo Baeza’s Comprensién de Dostoiewsky 
y otros ensayos, Adolfo Salazar’s Hazlitt el egoista y otros papeles, P. Félix 
Garcia’s Al través de almas y libros, José S. Serna’s Siete caricaturas liter- 
arias, and Juan José Domenchina’s Crénicas de ‘Gerardo Rivera” (Libros y 
autores). 

In addition to these there have appeared the usual number of studies of 
individual authors. The series “Biblioteca de Cultura Espafiola” has been 
extended by the publication of six “antologias,’’ most of them dealing with 
the life and works of writers in the early periods of Spanish history. These 
are Elipando y San Beato de Liébana: Siglo VIII by Federica Sainz de 
Robles, Maiménides: Siglo XII by P. José Llamas, Alfonso el sabio: Siglo 
XIII by José A. Sanchez Pérez, Abraham Zacut: Siglo XV by Francisco 
Cantero Burgos, Dofta Oliva Sabuco de Nantes: Siglo XVI by Florentino M. 
Torner, and Sanz del Rio: Siglo XIX by Gervasio Manrique. 

The Lope tercentenary called forth, in addition to new editions of some 
of the great dramatist’s works, a number of distinguished critical and ap- 
preciative studies of his genius. Among them we may mention Azorin’s 
Lope en silueta (Con una aguja de navegar Lope), L. Astrana Marin’s Vida 
azarosa de Lope de Vega, A. G. de Amezia’s Lope de Vega en sus cartas, and 
M. Jurramendi’s Lope de Vega y la teologia. 

In the field of modern literature the outstanding scholarly study is 
Ismael Sanchez Estevan’s Mariano José de Larra (‘‘Figaro’’),? an important 
work which brings together all the facts known to Larra’s previous biog- 
raphers and supplements them with new material collected by the author. 
Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero y de Laiglesia has contributed the second part of 
his popular study of Galdés y su obra: Las novelas, which contains summaries 
of the plots of the novels as well as critical judgments on them. Estanislao 
Maestre offers Homenaje a Pereda, a short biography of the novelist and 
analysis of his works. José Guardiola Ortiz has written a Biografia intima 
de Gabriel Miré (El hombre y su obra), a reliable study full of first-hand 
material. Miguel Pérez Ferrero has published a biography of Gomez de la 
Serna, called Vida de Ramén, which is especially interested in tracing his 
literary development. And Pio Baroja devoted the address which he read 
before the Spanish Academy on the occasion of his reception as a member, 
to a study of his own literary apprenticeship, La formacién psicolégica de un 
escritor. 

The theatrical art is so closely allied to literature that we must not fail to 
include here two biographies of great Spanish actors of the early 19th 
century—Antonio Espina’s Romea o el comediante and Joaquin Belda’s 
M diquez: Actor, guerrillero y hombre de amor. 

We can only mention very briefly one or two works devoted to the other 
arts—in painting, Gomez de la Serna’s rhapsodic praise of El Greco: El 

* This book appeared late in 1934. 
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visionario de la pintura, and Emiliano M. Aguilera’s careful study of Las 
pinturas negras de Goya; in music, Adolfo Salazar’s La muisica actual en 
Europa y sus problemas, and Carlos Bosch’s Roberto Schumann; in the mo- 
tion-picture Francisco Marroquin’s La pantalla y el telén (Cine y teatro del 
porvenir) and Manuel Villegas-Lépez’s Espectador de sombras. 

Because of lack of space we can mention only by title some of the more 
important works in the fields of philosophy, history, and historical biog- 
raphy: in philosophy, Tedfilo Ortega’s Socrates, F. Sureda Blanes’s El 
beato Ramén Lull, and R. G. Garcia de Castro’s Los apologistas espanoles; 
in history and historical biography, César Silio’s Don Alvaro de Luna y su 
tiempo, Antonio Papell’s Reyes y corsarios, Horacio de Castro’s Don Juan 
de Lanuza: Justicia Mayor de Aragén, Urbano C. Rodriguez’s La Espaia 
de Felipe II, Alvaro Navarro de Palencia’s Historia del Papado, José De- 
leito y Pifuela’s El rey se divierte (an anecdotal history of the reign of Philip 
IV), Fidel Fernandez’s Aben Humeya, Diego San José’s Godoy: Grandeza y 
servidumbre de un valido, the Conde de Romanones’s Amadeo de Saboya, el 
rey efimero, Dona Eulalia de Borbén’s Memorias, Francisco Caravaca’s 
Pi y Margall, three volumes in the collection ‘‘Los hombres de nuestra 
raza’”’—Luciano de Taxonera’s Antonio Maura, Dionisio Pérez’s [Isaac 
Peral, and Dr. César Juarros’s Ramén y Cajal—and two volumes in the 
series ‘Vidas espafiolas e hispano-americanas del siglo XTX’’—Benjamin 
Jarnés’s Castelar, hombre del Sinai and Juan Chabas’s Juan Margall, poeta 
y ciudadano. 

Books on contemporary problems are very numerous and bear out our 
contention at the beginning of this paper that the Spanish reading public 
and Spanish men of letters are very deeply concerned with the questions of 
the hour and that this concern is reflected in the country’s literary output. 
We find books which merely state the problem of Spain’s future, like H. R. 
Romero Flores’s Perfil moral de nuestra hora, and books which give every 
sort of an answer to this question from conservative monarchism to the 
most radical form of communism. We find books for and against Catalan in- 
dependence, for and against freemasonry, for and against the Church in 
Spain, for and against the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, for and against 
Hitler’s Germany, and for and against Italian fascism. We find also books 
of travel in Russia and America which throw light on their author’s views as 
to what Spain should learn and what she should not learn from these coun- 
tries. We find, in short, a changing Spain in a changing world, a Spain 
overwhelmed by the momentousness of the period through which she is 
passing and so preoccupied with what the immediate future may bring her 
that her leaders and thinkers forsake art for politics or shut themselves up 
in silence to await a more peaceful day. 


Bibliography of Modern Foreign Language 
Methodology in the United States 
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Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Books ABROAD 


Bond, O.: ‘“‘Foreign-Language Films at ‘International House.’ ”’ rx: 1: 105-107. Analyzes four 
French films that ‘thave already satisfied the tests of foreign criticism, time, and American 
audiences.” These four are A Nous la Liberté, Poil de Carotte, Quatorze Juillet, and La 
Frochard et Les Deux Or phelines. 1x: 2: 224-226. An analysis of Pesti Szerelem, La vecchia 
signora, The Road to Life, Der Hauptmann von Kopenick, Emil und die Detektive. 1x: 3: 
348-350. An analysis of Crainqguebille, Prenez garde dla peinture, L’ Ami Fritz, Les Miséra- 
bles. 1x: 4: 471-473. An analysis of Marionettes, Laughter Through Tears, Die Fliichtlinge, 
and Gold. 

EDUCATION 


Brock, I. W.: ‘‘History as the Handmaid of Literature in Modern Language Instruction.” 
Lv: 10: 599-604. With the study of two years of language work should be correlated a 
history-unit—given by a teacher of history—to present the salient features of national 
biography, to review the cultural development of a people, to furnish precise examples of 
the influence of environment upon literary production, to bring an insight into religious 
history and to contribute some conception of geography. 

Kaulfers, W. V. and Roberts, H. D.: “Integrating the Language-Arts for Social Purposes.” 
LVI: 4: 239-245. The language-arts are an important part of the curriculum to help find 
a way to economic security and social integration. Offers an outline of an integrated lan- 
guage-arts curriculum for social purposes. 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Chateauneuf, Amy: ‘‘Games for Foreign-Language Classes.”’ 1x: 2: 90-104. Thirteen pages of 
good suggestions. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Frutchey, F. P.: “New Tests.”’ xiv: 1: 27-28. A description of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition 
Test in French. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Abel, J. F.: “Selected References on Foreign Education.’”’ xxxv: 10: 776-787. This bibliogra- 
phy consists of (1) General References and (2) By Countries. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Bottke, K. G.: “‘Remarks on French Pronunciation.” vit: 4: 311-316. (1) Comparison and 
analysis of the articulation of pairs of words in French and English; (2) the vowel-har- 
mony of Parisian French discussed and illustrated. 

Farmer, A. J.: ‘The Evolution of Foreign Language in French Secondary Schools.”’ vm: 6: 
445-454. Since 1925 in the secondary schools of France the ‘‘cultural aim’’ and the “‘utili- 
tarian aim”’ have been associated. ‘‘Direct’’ method is used in part; grammar in the first 
two years is taught in conjunction with vocabulary; translation of detached phrases illus- 
trating rules comes in the third and fourth years; in the fifth and sixth years grammar is 
studied 4 propos of texts only. The théme is introduced and version begins at this time. 
Literary history and an idea of “‘civilisation’’ are given. 

Hiitter, J. P.: “Quelques Mots d’Introduction a l’Etude de la Civilisation Frangaise.”’ vm: 
4: 277-282. Discusses salient qualities of the French which Americans and other foreigners 

_ can not learn from books. 

Kurz, H.: ‘French Travel Films and Slides.” 1x: 1: 77-79. Titles and brief synopses of French 
travel-films and slides that can be secured through Lejeune, general agent of the French 

_ Railways, New York, with projection-time of each. 

rice, W. R.: “A Modern Language Valediction.”’ 1x: 1: 5-10. “In modern languages there can 
be no attainment of a worthwhile objective and a retention of the ability acquired through 
such study, except by means of the four-fold activities of ear, eye, tongue and hand.” 
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Roehm, A. I.: ‘‘The National Bureau of French-American Correspondence.’’ rx: 1: 41-43. 
Scope of work of this fifteen-year-old bureau and advantages derived by many school-boys 
and girls of America and of France. 

Tharp, J. B.: “A Test in French Civilization.” vir: 4: 283-287. “‘An objective test of well- 
known facts about French people and places’’ which may serve to show how much (or 
little) of this knowledge our pupils are acquiring. The test has five sections: geography 
and travel; history; fine arts and music; science, invention, education; literature. 

Vidon-Varney, Jeanne and collaborators: ‘‘Phonétique.”’ vit: 3: 222-233. Discusses the use of 
phonograph records in teaching pronunciation and gives valuable suggestions on how to 
use them. The contents of ten disks (poems, prose, dramatic scenes) are analyzed by 
Monsieur L. Bara de Tovar of l’Institut de Phonétique, Université de Paris. Two additional 
annotated phonetic transcriptions and a short bibliography of manuals of pronunciation 
by Mme. Vidon-Varney complete the article. vmt: 4: 317-321. Two phonetic transcrip- 
tions, one prose, the other a fable, with remarks on each. vu: 5: 389-402. Treats of the 
value of an individual phonographic record of a student’s pronunciation made at the be- 
ginning of the year analyzed with him by the teacher. A questionnaire which is then given 
to the student whereby he can, daily, see his mistakes and his progress in articulation and 
intonation. Phonetic transcription given. v111: 6: 486-494. Phonetic transcription of one of 
La Fontaine’s fables and of a passage from Le Livre de Mon Ami. List of disks which have 
given fine results. rx: 1: 44-50. In this article Monsieur P. Fouché, Directeur de l’ Institut 
de Phonétique, discusses (1) the historical development of the Jnstitut, whose chief function 
is to teach scientific pronunciation; (2) the ‘‘certificats” for which it prepares and the in- 
struction and examinations leading to them; (3) the laboratories used. Ix: 2: 140-140. 
Takes up (1) the teaching of pronunciation to foreign students, and gives a synopsis of 
the instruction; (2) the ‘‘cours de vacances”’; (3) the ‘‘cours publique” on “le Développe- 
ment du langage et ses troubles’’; (4) the consultation-hour with children who have defec- 
tive speech; (5) the application of phonetics in relation to the film parlant. 

Wood, T.: ‘‘Vocabulary of Most Common Automotive Terms.” 1x, 1: 36-40. About 250 tech- 
nical words and expressions of interest to motorists among teachers and students who 
may have occasion to use them. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Bach, M. G.: ‘‘A New Course in German Commercial Correspondence in Hunter College.” 
vit: 2: 72-82. Description of course, which was divided into two parts—theoretical and 
practical. Requisites for course, materials used, results. 

Engleman, Susanne: “‘A Contribution to the Question of Teaching Modern Languages.” vi: 
1: 12-24. Description of the organization of the curriculum of the Victoria-Oberlyceum 
in Berlin, which differed from most German high schools, and the results of the methods 
of teaching modern languages. 

Fehling, F. L.: “One-Dimensional Reading.” vit: 4: 151-154. Reading aloud in class, conver- 
sation, and texts containing good literature give much better results than the silent-read- 
ing method. 

Fleissner, O. S.: ‘Our Foremost Problem.”’ vir: 4: 155-159. The arousing of interest is the 
chief problem for the teacher of modern languages. In beginning classes this can be done 
by the use of songs and poetry. 

Handschin, C. H.: ‘‘An Introductory Course to German Civilization.”’ vit: 4: 169-176. This 
course conducted in English supplements a two-year course in language study by present- 
ing studies on German history, institutions, literature and thought. 

Hewitt, T. B.: ‘“The Advanced Composition and Conversation Course.”’ vit: 1: 41-42. How 
one teacher takes care of a small advanced class. 

von Klenze, C.: ‘“The Teaching of German Literature and the ‘Genteel Tradition.’ ’’ vit: 3: 
97-105. The duty of the present generation of teachers of German in the United States 
is to unroll ‘‘a far more complex and stirring panorama of Germany and of her contribu- 
tion to the higher life of the world than was possible under the dispensation of the ‘gen- 
teel tradition’.”’ 

Meisnest, F. W.: ‘“‘Report of the Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature in the Teaching 
of German.” vit: 2: 66-71 and vit: 3: 110-118. Object of committee appointed in 1934 
was to study the problem of standardizing the nomenclature in the teaching of German. 
Part One covers the nomenclature, which is presented in a double system, one in English, 
the other in German. Part Two contains two recommendations. Part Three presents the 
argument for uniformity in grammatical nomenclature in language teaching, the under- 
lying principles which guided the committee, and their reasons for selecting certain terms. 

Ortmann, A. A.: ‘“‘A Study in First-Year German Vocabulary.”’ vir: 3: 119-128. Based upon 
a study of twelve lists, accepted as authoritative, of first-year German vocabulary, the 
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author compiles a list of approximately four hundred words as a nucleus around which 
the teacher may build his work. This is a reduction in vocabulary-difticulty. 

Schmitz, M. F.: ‘‘Wir veranstalten ein deutsches Rundfunkprogramm.”’ vir: 1: 27-36. Stu- 
dents gained a practical knowledge of German broadcasting through planning a program 
of their own. 

Schreiber, T.: ‘‘Vom Fremdwort im deutschen Unterricht.”’ vir: 4: 160-168. Would substitute 
native German words for foreign words in German instruction. 

Tyre, Anne B.: ‘‘Sustaining Interest in a Small German Department.” vit: 1: 25-26. Devices 
tried in the Oklahoma College for Women which are proving successful. 


HiGcuH Pornts 


Eltzner, Dorothea: ‘‘Directions to Students for Use in the Extensive Reading of German.” 
xvi: 1: 40-45. Gives also study-helps for particular selections. 

Engel, F.: ‘Homework in Modern Languages,” xvii: 4: 51-53. Homework shou! be ‘‘adapted 
to independent work without guidance, must not be too easy, and must not be slighted 
once the pupil hands it in.”’ 

Keener, R. H.: “‘An Experiment in First-Year French.”’ xvi: 7: 57-58. A plan for instructing 
the pupils who, at the end of the fifth week of the term, will probably fail. 

Lambert, Paula C.: ‘“Two Games for Review in Foreign Languages.” xvm: 8: 58-59. ‘Ten 
Questions” and “‘buzz.”’ 

Leventer, H.: ‘‘A Study of Spanish Word-Order.’’ xv: 3: 64-69. Twelve statistical tables 
showing the number of declarative sentences that have inverted word-order in nine read- 
ing-texts and one newspaper. 

Minton, A.: ‘‘Assembly Previews for Language Clubs.” xv: 4: 39-43. To interest students in 
these clubs the writer dramatizes a ‘‘pre-view’’ of some of the fun that French, German 
and Spanish Clubs have. 

Osborne, Edith M.: “‘Letters To France.” xvi: 1: 45-46. A correspondence with French pupils 
is worth while. Addresses given where one may procure a foreign correspondent. 

Pascal, Rose L.: ‘‘A Silent-Reading Lesson in Third-Term Spanish.” xvi: 5: 37-39. Method 
and results. 

Shachter, B. S.: “Motivating Extensive Reading in a Foreign Language.’”’ xvir: 3: 50-51. The 
results obtained from a casual reference to the reader which contained a humorous story 
that the author related in class. 

Stock, H.: ‘*The Question and Answer Method and its Place in the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages.”’ xvit: 10: 52-55. Carefully planned, this method has advantages. Subjects are 


listed. 
Wilkins, L. A.: ‘Foreign Language Teaching in a Changing Educational World.’’ xvi: 5: 
26-31. ‘‘For humanistic, social and international ends... young Americans . . . should 


devote more, not less, time and effort to foreign language study.” 

Wilkins, L. A.; Jackson, E.; and the Committee on ‘‘Modern Languages in a Changing Educa- 
tional World’’: ‘‘The Proposed Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages for Pupils of Lower 
Linguistic Ability.’’ xvi: 7: 5-32. ‘‘Modern languages are as fine an educative instrument 
as any subject in the curriculum and can be adapted to the needs of all students.” A 
proposed course for one year, with a second year if results warrant it. General aims, dif- 
ferent activities of the course: Reading, Dialogues, Songs, Memory Work, Cultural Ma- 
terial, Language Facts and Usage are discussed. In the Appendix bibliographies of col- 
lections of songs are given, as well as suggestions for dialogues, cultural material, with 
types of projects and bibliographies of same. 


Tue HicH Schoo, TEACHER 


Kaulfers, W. V.: “‘Foreign Languages as a Substitute for Travel.’’ x1: 3: 67-68. In the early 
years of high school modern language teaching can be made an effective substitute for the 
culture that comes from a well-planned and directed residence abroad. 


HISPANIA 


Beardsley, W. A.: ‘Responsibilities of the Teacher of Spanish.” xvi: 1: 1-6. Languages today 
are a natural field of exploration for curriculum-makers who wish to satisfy the public’s 
demands and put in more courses in social science. Modern languages have reservoirs of 
social philosophy to give to today’s social needs. While we are improving in the technique 
of teaching languages we must improve at the same time the social and philosophical 

_ content of our courses. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Some Recent Trends in the Reorientation of Foreign-Language Instruc- 

tion.” xvmt: 1: 87-102. The American high school is being brought back today to the 
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purpose for which it was originally founded—a place to fit boys and girls for “active life,”’ 
and not a preparatory institution. Hence every department of the curriculum has had to 
focus its attention on this obligation to its pupils. In the reorientation of modern languages 
the author discusses thirteen of the most important trends appearing in recent committee 
reports and courses of study. He offers on the basis of his observations seventeen sugges- 
tions to foreign language departments and to committees arranging course of studies. 
“Cultural Orientation in Lower-Division Foreign Language.’’ xvuit: 4: 365-374. The réle 
of the modern languages in secondary education can be to provide a substitute for resi- 
dence and cultural study abroad. Program outlined and its differences from the conven- 
tional foreign language course are discussed. 

Leavitt, S. E.: ‘A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Literature.”’ xvi 
2: 169-182 and xvi: 4: 456-458. This list of theses is to aid graduate students in the 
field of Hispano-American literature. Additions are welcomed by the compiler. The items 
are arranged by years and a subject index concludes the article. 

Miller, Evelyn: ‘‘The Socialized Spanish Class.”’ xvi1: 3: 321-328. The value of the socialized 
recitation, the pitfalls, and suggestions for conducting this type of recitation through dis- 
cussions of current-events and debates. 

Roberts, H. D.: “Integration of Spanish as a Language-Art.’’ xvi: 4: 441-448. The possi- 
bilities for organizing a cultural basis for the integration of Spanish with the language 
arts are inherent in the nature of our language and of our history. They permit us to 
help the child develop on the basis of his everyday environment and proceed from what is 
familiar to the building of a broader American world culture. 

Spaulding, R. K.: “Notes and Queries on the Relative Pronouns in Modern Spanish.”’ x11 
2: 161-164. After examining some twenty-three texts for the use of que, quien, el cual, el 
que, a teacher is advised to point out ‘‘what is living and what is obsolete, what is col- 
loquial and what is studied.” 

ITALICA 

Cloran, T.: “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries: The Trecento.”’ x11: 1: 7-10. A con- 
tinuation of the Trecento from Vol. x1. Special emphasis on the works of Boccaccio and 
the Trecento Minori. 

Norman, Hilda, and Parmenter, C. E.: ‘“‘Suggestions for the Use of Phonograph Records in 
the Teaching of Italian.’’ xm: 1: 1-6. Method of study suggested which can be applied 
to any record. An application of this method is made of the Italian record no. R-10306 
of the Voce del Padrone catalog. It consists of four fables, the first of which is analyzed. 
The text of this fable is given, together with its phonetic transcription and a discussion 
of the pronunciation used by Cima, who made the record. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Feder, D. D.: “An Evaluation of Some Problems in the Prediction of Achievement at the Col- 
lege Level.”’ xxvt: 8: 597-603. At the State University of Iowa in a recent experiment in 
the teaching of first-year French, the method consisted in organizing the learning ma- 
terials and processes so that each student might proceed at his own level of ability and at 
his best rate of speed. A minimum standard of achievement was established as the passing 
grade. Self-administered daily tests were given to insure day to day mastery. Under this 
system of individualized instruction students of low-language aptitude were able to pro- 
duce presentable work. It is felt that the best basis for prediction is the student’s previous 
record of achievement. Prognostic tests, designed to meet certain subject-matter require- 
ments, have more power for such prediction than do tests of general ability. 

Finch, F. H., and Floyd, O. R.: ‘“‘The Relation of Chronological Age to Achievement in the 
Study of French.” xxvt: 1: 52-58. Discusses briefly the important studies already made 
of this relationship and conclusions reached, then presents five tables which show the 
results of the American Council French Tests to pupils in the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, after one, two and three years of the study of French. Concludes 
that for the group of pupils studied chronological age is a relatively unimportant factor in 
determining success. 

Stalnaker, J. M., and Kurath, W.: “A Comparison of Two Types of Foreign-Language 
Vocabulary-Test.’’ xxv1: 6: 435-442. Conclusion drawn from two twenty-minute tests 
in vocabulary given to students in elementary German courses after four months’ study 
is that the “‘Context”’ test is slightly more reliable than the ‘“‘Best-answer’’ test. Both 
measured about the same ability. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Good, C. V.: “Selected Bibliography on the Methodology of Educational Research and Re- 
lated Problems, 1934-1935.” xxx: 2: 156-170. 
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Juntor-SENIOR H1GH ScHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


Schmidt, K.: ““The Modern-Language Work of the Dorotheenstidtisches Realgymnasium.” 
1x: 8: 454-458. An account of the method of teaching French and English in one Real- 
gymnasium. School-journeys, special rooms, i.e., the Cabinet Frangais, increase an under- 
standing of the people whose languages are studied. 


MopERN LANGUAGE Forum 


Glenn, T. H.: ‘“The Integration of English with Foreign Languages.’’ xx: 1-2: 17-22. Teachers 
of foreign languages can render an inestimable service to American pupils in enlarging 
their English vocabulary and knowledge of grammar. ‘‘Even the elementary study of a 
single foreign language will serve the English teacher better than the innumerable courses 
in education he is now required to follow.”’ 

Hagboldt, P.: “A Preliminary Experiment with Graded Reading Material.’’ xx: 3: 77-83. 
Reading material for students of German of every level of ability leads to a maximum of 
progress if it is graded according to frequency of vocabulary, grammar forms, idioms, etc. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: ‘Ten Problems in the Reorientation of Foreign-Language Instruction.” xx: 
1-2: 23-31. Submits as worthy of attention of committees making courses of study in 
secondary schools the following problems: (1) Definition of minima; (2) Formulation 
and administration of testing program; (3) Orientation of the instruction toward a com- 
mon ultimate end defined in terms of local need; (4) Differentiation of courses within 
each language; (5) Differentiation with respect to individual differences; (6) Psychologiza- 
tion of the teaching process; (7) Definition of terms; (8) Compensation of sex-differences 
in pupil-interest and achievement; (9) Reorientation of foreign language instruction to 
recognize language as a means of communication rather than as an end in itself; (10) Ad- 
ministrative adjustment to assure flexibility in individual pupil progress. 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Amner, F. D.: ‘Agreement of Possessive Adjectives.” x1x: 6: 447-449. It is inaccurate to tell 
our beginning students that “the possessive adjective agrees, not with the possessor, but 
with the thing possessed.” 

Blayney, L.: ‘“The Prose Laboratory and Special German Sections at Carleton College.” x1x: 8: 
596-603. How they are conducted and the advantage of the system. 

Breazeale, Elizabeth: ‘‘Released Realia.’’ xx: 1: 22-23. Practicable plans for using realia that 
do not demand too much of the teacher’s time nor too much work from the pupils. 

Brock, I. W.: ‘Vitalizing the Seventeenth Century.”’ xix: 4: 241-246. Tells of practices he 
has used to help vitalize his course on a century which to the uninitiated student seems to 
belong to antiquity. 

Carmody, F. J.: ‘““Gender of French Nouns by Endings.”’ xx: 1: 19-21. A list in French of 
“le genre des noms d’aprés les terminaisons’’ which the author has found helpful in his 
third-year class in composition at the University of California. 

Divet, D. R.: ‘When the Surface Gold is Gone.’’ xtx: 8: 604-609. Discusses the problem of 
developing a French style in composition as distinguished from grammatical perfection. 

Doyle, H. G.: ‘‘Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages, 1934-1935.”’ xx: 1: 37-41. 
Of interest to students is the list by universities of the titles of doctor’s theses in 1934-35 
in the field of Modern Foreign Languages. Names of recipients of degrees are included. 

Engel, E. F.: “Science Versus Language.”’ x1x: 5: 360-368. The answer to the criticism of some 

_ Science-men toward foreign languages is to make instruction in this subject more scientific. 

Ginsburg, E. B.: ‘‘Foreign Talking-Pictures in Modern Language Instruction.”’ x1x: 6: 433- 
438. In the near future sound-tilms in language courses will place emphasis upon a kind of 
travel-film where the actual picture of the country studied will be accompanied by a 
spoken description. 

Hendrix, W. S., and Monroe, R. E.: ‘A Social Approach to the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages.”’ x1x: 7: 527-536. This introduction to the foreign land and its people gives 
to the pupils an attitude that is valuable toward the study of the language. 

Hooke, M. K.: ‘Some Neglected Uses of Falloir and Devoir.”’ x1x: 4: 278-284. Discussion of 
the incomplete treatment of these two verbs in many grammars and composition-books. 
Illustrations of the tenses which have been neglected. 

Jones, W. K.: “Deceptive Doubles: Twin Words—With a Difference.”’ xx: 1: 15-18. Offers 
for pupils’ study a list of about 330 ‘“‘dangerous” Spanish words which are similar in ap- 

_ pearance to English words from which they differ widely in meaning. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “The Modern Foreign Languages and Their Critics.” x1x: 4: 337-344. “Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone.” The teaching of foreign languages today can 
be viewed “with pardonable pride and satisfaction.” 
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Moehlman, Nellie D.: ‘‘“Non-College Preparatory Courses in French and German.” xIx: 7: 
537-545. Description of these two courses in the Eastern High School, Detroit, which 
were given as purely cultural. They proved very successful. 

Morgan, B. Q.: ‘‘Why I Believe the American High School Should Teach Foreign Languages.” 
xx: 1: 24-26. Among other reasons the author believes that modern civilization demands 
the ‘‘international mind.’’ Modern foreign languages are helping to make our boys and 
girls internationally minded and hence are “training them for their responsibilities toward 
other nations.”’ 

Noyes, Claire J.: “College Language and New Objectives.” x1x: 5: 325-336. Gives many prac 
tical suggestions for integrating language teaching with the social studies, English, musi 
and dramatics, and while emphasizing language as a means of communication stresses 
its value in terms of social utility. 

Palfrey, T. R.: “The Master’s Degree in Modern Foreign Languages.”’ x1x: 7: 489-500. The 
time spent in research would be spent more profitably on further courses of literature, 
grammar, composition, conversation, phonetics, and syntax and in an advanced survey- 
course in foreign life and culture. At Northwestern University a course in professionalized 
subject-matter is offered in which ‘the prospective teacher is taught where to tind ma- 
terial on literary questions, linguistic difficulties, pedagogical problems, selection or 
preparation of his text-editions ....”’ 

Parker, C. S.: “The Training of Language Teachers in the Secondary Schools of New Hamp- 
shire.” x1x: 6. 401-424. In Part 1 the author discusses in detail the study of this training, 

a study begun in the winter of 1933-34 as a C.W.A. project under the direction of the 
Department of Language of the University of New Hampshire. Part 1 is devoted to the 
relative merits of subject-matter courses and Education courses. Part 1 analyzes the 
teachers’ comments on courses in language, with suggestions to the school boards to make 
high-school teaching financially attractive in order to give security to the future of the 
teaching profession. 

Rockwell, L. L.: “Two Honest Serving-Men and Foreign-Language Study.’’ xtx: 5: 345-359. 
Every child has a right to be exposed to foreign-language study for its valuable contribu- 
tion to education. 

Sammartino, P.: ‘‘Foreign-Language Work at New College.”’ x1x. 4: 271-277: A description 
of the phases of language work at New College, a new institution for training teachers 
The arrangement of work is quite different from most curriculums. In the language course 
there are no requirements; the student accomplishes as much as he is able. 

Schroeder, P. G.: ‘On the Ditference Between the Function of the Simple Past and the Present 
Perfect Indicative in Modern German.” x1x: 4: 247-256. Reduces to two basic rules the 
many rules found in the majority of grammars explaining the uses of the two tenses in 
question. 

Skinner, L. H.: ‘A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Forty-five Italian Textbooks.” 
xx: 2: 67-84. A list of three thousand words common to Italian textbooks that are widely 
used in the United States. 

Tamborra, J.: “The What, When, and Why of Phonetics.”’ x1x: 7: 511-518. Shows the advan- 
tages of teaching French pronunciation by the phonetic method and urges its use. 

Tharp, J. B.: “Second Annual Survey of Research and Experimentation in Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching.’ xx: 1: 31-36. More experiments are being carried on in Reading 
than last year. Vocabulary experiments tie with Reading for first place. Course Planning 
and Methods are tied for next place. 

Tyre, Annemarie B.: ‘Suggestions for Language Teaching.’’ x1x: 6: 455-456. In the smaller 
high schools foreign language should be begun in the junior year and thus assure con- 
tinuity of the same language in college. 

Wagner, Mazie E. and Strabel, Eunice: ‘‘Predicting Success and Failure in College Ancient 
and Modern Foreign Languages.’’ x1x: 4: 285-293. Based on the records of 661 students 
in the University of Buffalo, six conclusions are drawn, among them: (1) here languages 
are more easily predicted than any other field; (2) the Regents Average is best index to 
success in language, both general and specific; (3) the Co-operative French Test does not 
predict success in college French as well as either previous high-school or college training 
in it. 

White, Emilie M.: ‘“‘The Selection of High-School Texts in the Modern Languages.” XIx: 7 
481-488. Suggestions to choose books which have “‘surrender value,” reading-texts with 
minimum of grammatical exercises, single emphasis in grammar-presentation, adequate 
review-lessons at regular intervals, informative material. 

Wilkins, L. A.: ‘‘Language Appreciation.’”’ xx: 1: 27-30. We should offer in foreign language 
courses in language, which we have been offering, and courses in /anguage appreciation 

Williams, R. B.: ‘Elementary Spanish Grammars and their Rules.”’ xx: 2: 85-90. The rules 
in elementary grammars should be made fuller and those that seem to contradict each 
other should be stated together in later lessons and their inconsistencies explained. 
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Wilson, W. E.: ‘A Supplementary Vocabulary-List for Spanish Composition.” x1x: 6: 439- 
440. About 185 words dealing with current events taken from Mexican newspapers during 
the past vear 

Wrightstone, J. W.: “An Appraisal of Newer Practices in Teaching French.” x1x: 5: 369-374. 
Based on the scores of students in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades who were 
given the Co-operative French Test, the author concludes that the newer practices in 
harmony with suggestions in the Coleman report lead to greater achievement on stand- 
ardized French tests 

Young, Grace P.: ‘Bibliography of Methodology in America for 1934.” x1x: 8: 616-623. 


*\MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 

Koischwitz, O., and Hurd, W.: ‘‘Experimental Application of the Interpretative Reading 
Method.’ xxvir: 92-96. Outlines a method by which a foreign-language text may be 
simplined for extensive reading. 

Mueller, E. H.: “Der Sprach-Brockhaus im deutschen Sprachunterricht.’’ xxvi1: 285-288. 
Cites uses for this reference-work in elementary and advanced classes. 

Neuse, W.: ‘Wie sollen die Deutschlandkarten in unsern Lehrbuchern aussehen?” xxvit: 143- 
146. Makes a plea for better maps in our textbooks. 

Saleski, R. E.: ‘Learning the Use of a Foreign Language.” xxvit: 186-190. Favors teaching 
the language, rather than facts about the language. 


News BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Anon.: “‘Summer Sessions in Europe.”’ x: 6: 9-11. An announcement by countries of European 
institutions offering courses in the summer of 1935 with dates of the sessions. 


Put DELTA KAPPAN 

Tharp, J. B.: ‘Practical Language Objectives.” xvi: 3: 85-86. Since 1925 foreign language 
teachers have been shaping their objectives so that even in a two-year high-school course 
they try to achieve with their pupils ‘‘an ability to read foreign books, journals, news- 
papers and to understand the radio and talking pictures far beyond the old days” 
when declensions and conjugations were so greatly stressed. Thus foreign language should 
contribute to ‘‘a promotion of the efficiency of thought by an enrichment of concepts 
as conveyed by language.”’ 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Arndt, K. J. R.: “Should Americans Teach Foreign Languages?” xi1: 1074: 127-130. Author 
concludes that the employment of foreigners in teaching positions should be limited. 

Byrns, Ruth, and Henmon, V. A. C.: ‘‘Entrance Requirements and College Success.’’ XLI: 
1047: 101-104. Basing their conclusion on an investigation of the records of 687 seniors 
at the University of Wisconsin, the authors feel that foreign languages and mathematics 
“do not develop a student’s capacity for successful college work.” 

Dean, Mildred: ‘‘To Foreign Language Teachers and Professors of Education.”’ xii: 1084: 
464-465. The study of foreign languages is correcting the handicap produced by silent 
reading of American school-children who because of this method are found to hesitate to 
pronounce their own language. Foreign languages train students to enunciate, and the 

_ need for forum speakers, radio speakers, etc., is greater and greater. 

Young, C. E., and Fowlkes, J. G.: ‘To Teachers of Foreign Languages and Professors of 
Education.” xtit: 1077: 231-233. The function of foreign languages is changing, therefore 
the teacher has to conduct his classes so that the public will be satistied with the results. 


THE ScHOOL REVIEW 


Adams, Ella B.: ‘General Language in the High School.”’ xii: 9: 664-671. Results of this 
course, which has passed the experimental stage in Northwestern High School, Detroit. 

_ Content described for each of the four semesters. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: ‘‘Implications of Contemporary Educational Theory for the Teaching of 
Modern Language.”’ x11: 7: 523-533. Gives special consideration of twelve of the trends 
in instruction in foreign languages that appear in recent curriculums and committee re- 

_ ports. Includes a bibliography. 

Koos, L. V., and Powers, F. F.: ‘Select References on Secondary-School Instruction.” XL1m: 2: 
144-147. A bibliography of twenty-five titles that concern foreign languages. 

Roberts, H. D. and Kaulfers, W. V.: ‘Integration in Language-Arts.” xm: 10: 737-744. 
‘The new orientation insists that the learner contact the culture of the country, primarily 
through the medium of the foreign tongue, while he is developing skill in the use of the 
languages.”’ Ways and means of doing this are set forth, together with a bibliography. 


* Summaries by E. O. Wooley, Indiana University. 
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Wrightstone, J. W.: ‘Correlations Among Tests of High-School Subjects.” xi: 3: 198-201, 
In this investigation French and Latin correlations are given. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE JOURNAL OF THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Karpinski, R. W.: “‘Who’s Who In French Geology.’’ v1: 3: 127-130. A list by universities of 
French geologists, with mention of their former and present fields. ‘‘A Bibliography of 
French Magazines in the Fields of Geology and Mineralogy.’’ v1: 3: 131-134. Shows the 
diversity of sources of information which students may consult for recent geological ad- 
vances in France. 

Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Altrocchi, R.: Deceptive Cognates: Italian-English and English-Italian. 80 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Blancké, W. W.: General Principles of Language and Introduction to Foreign Language Study.” 
xiv, 459 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1935. Part 1 shows the growth of language, 
the relationship between languages, and the importance of linguistic changes. Part 1 
illustrates by lessons in modern foreign languages and in Latin the principles outlined in 
Part 1. The work affords opportunity for the integration of language with English and 
with social studies. 

Borgese, G. A.: Smith College Directed Reading for Alumnae. Bulletin No. 47. Northampton, 
Mass.: Smith College. “‘A tentative guide to selective reading in Italian literature from 1880 
to the present day.’ Over a hundred writers are represented. 

Fay, E. G.: An Outline of French Literature with Reading References to Cheap French Editions 
and English Translations. 16 pp. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1935. Outline under 
the headings: Poetry, Prose, Drama, Readings in French, Readings in English, for the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Classical Period, XVIIIth Century, XIXth Century, and 
Contemporary Literature. 

Gray, Ruth A.: Bibliography of Research Studies in Education 1933-34, x1v, 328 pp. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 5. Titles and sentence-summaries of doctors’ dissertations, masters’ theses, and stud- 
ies of faculty research in Modern Languages are found on pages 66-69 and 237. Includes 
an index of institutions, an author-index and a subject-index. 

Hagboldt, P.: Language Learning: Some Reflections from Teaching Experience. ix, 165 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. A study of the processes of psychology which 
“condition ability to master foreign languages.’’ Chapter 1, Basic Concepts of the Prob- 
lem; 11, Psychological Principles; 11, Languages in Function; rv, Looking Back. Prac- 
tical suggestions for teaching language. A discussion of problems common to French, 
German and Spanish. Seeks to clarify basic concepts, to analyze some fundamental proc- 
esses of language-learning, and states the most important psychological principles im- 
plied by these processes with suggestions on how to apply them. 

Oliver, T. E.: The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. vii, 706 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1935. A bibliography of ‘‘references on methods, curricula, realia, objectives, 
clubs, history, art, music, literature in translation, periodicals, travel books, informational 
readers, etc.’’ Contains an alphabetical list of topics with cross-references. The bibliog- 
raphies are listed alphabetically by author and the important titles have short comments. 

Scott, H. F.; Carr, W. L.; Wilkinson, G. T.: Language and its Growth: an Introduction to the 
History of Language. vii, 389 pp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1935. Attempts to 
correct the lack of information concerning the history of language and the basis of stand- 
ards of usage on the part of many teachers of English and of foreign language. Material 
on German prefixes and suffixes. 

Wooley, E. O.: A Standard German Vocabulary of 2000 Words. 34 pp. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University, 1935. Mimeographed. 


§ 


Necrology ° 


William Raleigh Price 


R. WILLIAM R. PRICE, formerly Supervisor of Modern Language Instruction in the 

State of New York, died suddenly of pneumonia on March 17, 1936. He had retired 
from service last summer and had planned to spend as much as possible of the rest of his life- 
time at his wife’s ancestral homestead on the outskirts of Owego, New York. Like many an- 
other scholar, he was happiest when busy on the farm. God rest his soul! May he now find in 
the Elysian Fields the joy he formerly found in the fields of the sun-drenched farm. 

He will be missed in the councils of the modern language teachers of the whole nation, 
not merely by his flock in New York State. Seldom does one find a supervisor so well read, 
so thoroughly grounded in every phase of his work, an authority on method and a scholar as 
well. Ina controversy, he could quote from the most diverse authorities, for he was an omnivo- 
rous reader. His keen, incisive intellect led him immediately to the crux of the argument. He 
was willing to listen to argument and counter-argument, but when once his mind was made up 
and he was convinced that he was right, he would fight it out on that line to the bitter end. A true 
friend and a doughty foe, he merited the respect and admiration of all. 

And now he has passed, passed to the land whence no man returneth—and we most sin- 
cerely mourn that passing. His work lives on and his memory will not so soon perish from the 
minds of his contemporaries. 

Born in Belington, West Virginia, in 1875, William Raleigh Price was graduated from 
Cornell in 1898 with the degree of A.B. He taught in the high schools of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Rochester, New York, from 1900 to 1906. From 1906 to 1911, while teaching in the High 
School of Commerce in New York City, he pursued postgraduate work at Columbia, where he 
earned his doctorate in 1911. That same year he became Supervisor of Modern Languages in 
New York State. It was he who fought for and put through the requirements for a special 
license to teach modern languages in the high schools. He was instrumental in founding the 
Middlebury Summer School of Languages. From its inception, he was a leader in the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers as well as in the New York State Association. My 
first acquaintance with him dates from those days of 1914 and the years immediately follow- 
ing. A tireless worker, he revised the state syllabus in modern languages several times, com- 
pleted a state word-list before others were thought of, served as a member of the Committee 
of Direction and Control of the Modern Foreign Language Study, edited various German and 
French texts and collaborated in the writing of numerous others. He was one of the founders 
of the Modern Language Journal, sponsored the formation of the American Association of 
Teachers of French and the American Association of Teachers of German, as well as the journals 
published by these associations. In the fall of 1934, Dr. Price was made Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur in recognition of his outstanding services in the teaching of French. Increasing 
deafness and failing health induced him to seek his retirement at the close of the school year 
1934-1935, as announced in the October, 1935 issue of the Journal. 

He lived and died a gentleman and a scholar. Our deepest sympathy to his wife, Frances 
Paget Price. 

CHARLES HOLZWARTH 
West High School, 
Rochester, New York 


German Books of 1935* 


FICTION 
Bauer, Heinrich, Cromwell. R. Oldenbourg (Miinchen-Berlin). 
Leadership is an exceedingly popular topic at present in Germany and the English re- 
former a very popular subject for this topic. A number of books have his name on the 
title-page. 
Benrath, Henry, Die Kaiserin Konstanze. (Stuttgart). M.6.50. 
The mother of the much-discussed Emperor Frederick II is the central figure. One of the 


aims of this novel is to show the influence she had upon her great son. 


Bergengruen, Werner, Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht. Hanseatische Ver- 
lagsanstalt. M.5.80. 


A very exciting, well-written crime-novel whose scene is laid in Italy. 


Bertram, Ernst, Michaelsberg. Insel Verlag (Leipzig). M.4. 
The Bonn professor’s first novel. An artist writes from his retreat in a mystical mountain 
about his spiritual experiences and contemplations, the imaginary recipient being an 
intimate friend. 

Beumelburg, Werner, Erlebnis am Meer. Gerhard Stalling (Oldenburg). 
M.2.10. 
The author of this short story is the president of the German radio-system. A number of 
adults go through an exciting summer-vacation experience, presented as the report which 
a young boy, a silent observer, gives of the affair. 


Beumelburg, Werner, Preussische Novelle. Gerhard Stalling. M.2.80. 


“Preussentum” in all its ramifications is the theme. The story of the Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg in a different setting and with a different ending. 


Binding, Rudolf Georg. Wir fordern Reims zur Ubergabe auf. Anekdote aus 
dem Grossen Krieg. 99 p. Verlag Biitten u. Loening (Frankfurt a/M.), 


A war-episode with a semi-humorous background. 


Bréger, Karl, Guldenschuh. Roman aus dem mittelalterlichen Niirnberg. 
Buchmeister Verlag (Berlin). 
The author, a working-man and poet, studies the past of his famous home-town and 
delineates another craftsman’s life and fate as that of a soldier of fortune during the time 
of the peasant wars (1520-1530). Style and narrative are very pleasing and convincing. 
Great personalities of this decade, H. Sachs, E. Pirkheimer, A. Diirer, and others, appear 
on the scene. The illustrations of the book are noteworthy. 


Busse, Hermann Eris, Peter Brunnkant. Paul List Verlag (Leipzig). 


The Storm and Stress of a young artist’s life and the quieting influence of the “Eternal 
Feminine” are told so poetically that H. Stehr calls the novel the ‘Griine Heinrich” of 
the post-war period. 


* The list was compiled by members of the staff of the German Department of Hunter 
College of the City of New York. Under each heading the books are arranged in alphabetical 
order by authors. New editions of older works are not included. Translations have likewise been 
omitted. In the main, the French Book List (see Modern Language Journal for October, 1935) 
has served as a guide in the selection and compiling of this list. Any publication that seemed 
to be of more than passing value was given a place in the list. 
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Dwinger, Edwin Erich, Die letzten Reiter. E. Diederichs (Jena). M.5.80. 
The tragedy of the Balticum war in 1919 is the basis of this narrative, but out of it as out 
of a mist come closer and closer to the reader human beings who have gone through death 
and hell and are grateful that they still have homeland soil under their feet. 


Eggers, Kurt, Herz im Osten. Der Roman Li Taipes, des Dichters. Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt (Stuttgart). M.5.25. 


Li Taipe knows only truth and freedom as the ideals of his life and his poetry. How he 
follows them in his wandering, loving, suffering, and poetizing, is related in delicate words 
and dramatic scenes. 


Ellert, Gerhart, Aarl V. Roman. Speidelsche Buchhandlung (Wien u. Leip- 
zig). M.6. 
A historical novel about the great emperor who did not understand his time, but who 
bore his cruel fate in a heroic manner. 

Fallada, Hans, Médrchen vom Stadtschreiber, der aufs Land flog. Mit 30 
Holzschnitten. von H. Rivitz. Ernst Rowohlt Verlag (Berlin). 


A story full of humor and gaiety. 


Flake, Otto, Anselm und Verena. S. Fischer (Berlin). M.6.50. 


The second in a cycle of novels to be known as “‘Badische Chronik,” the first being: “Die 
junge Monthiver.” 


Frank, Josef Maria, Per und Petra. Ein Birnholm Roman. Universitas. 


Deutsche Verlagsanstalt (Berlin). 


Petra is the woman who holds and guides the man who has conquered her heart by the 
proverbial strings until he finally, after many failures, comes to her as to a sheltering 
home. Convincingly told. The scene is laid on the island of Bornholm, the time being the 
period before, during, and after the World War. 


Frenssen, Gustav, Die Witwe von Husum. G. Groteverlag. M.5.60. 


The marsh-dwellers have a great celebration and are not aware of an approaching storm 
and the rising sea. The widow of the story, unable to reach the frolickers, sets her house on 
fire to warn them. Why she does it, is the real climax of the story. 


Gétz, Wolfgang, Der Ménch von Heisterbach. Roman. Cotta (Stuttgart). 
M.5.80. 
Past and present are mingled in a humorous way. 

Graedener, Hermann, Der Esel. Sancho Pansas letztes Abenteuer. P. Zsolnay 
(Wien). 103 p. M.2.80. 


Quixote’s servant loses his last donkey through the cunning of two monks. The story, 
well-told and artistically composed, has a profound moral lesson. 


Griese, Friedrich, Die Wagenburg. Langen/Miiller (Miinchen). M.4.50. 


Karl Johann, the faithful farm-hand, is taken by Napoleon’s hordes, together with his 
horses, from his Mecklenburg home-village into Spain, and witnesses the wild adventures 
of the Spanish War. However, his loyalty does not suffer, and he succeeds in returning to 
his master the team of horses. 
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Grimm, Hans, Liideritzland. Sieben Begebenheiten. Langen/ Miiller. 


Seven short short-stories of events in the former German West-African colony, told fas- 


cinatingly by the author of ‘‘Volk ohne Raum.” 


Grogger, Paula, Der Lobenstock. Langen/ Miiller. M.2.40. 
This story of a woman takes place in Steiermark, Paula Grogger’s homeland; it is dis- 
tinctly a regional novel. 

Gurk, Paul, Tuzub 37. Holle & Co. M.5. 
A visionary novel of the future, in which man, having become mechanized to the point of 
satiation, begins to cry out for a soul. 

Hesse, Hermann, Fabulierbuch. S. Fischer Verlag (Berlin). M.6.80. 


A collection of short stories by the well-known novelist. 


Hoffmann, Ruth, Pauline aus Kreuzberg. Paul List (Leipzig). M.5.80. 
The chronicle of the life of a singular woman, to whom fate brings happiness and sorrow 
in unusually large measure. Her life represents a century of her family’s history. 

Kellermann, Bernhard, Lied der Freundschaft. S. Fischer. M.7.50. 

A novel that aims to picture true friendship, which has no real beginning and no real 
cause, no definite purpose and no reward. 

Kennicott, M. B., Das Herz ist wach. Briefe einer Liebe. Rainer Wunderlich 
Verlag (Tiibingen). 


A novel in the form of letters exchanged in 1930 between two mature intellectuals, closely 
connected with world-affairs and international relations, in connection with the League 
of Nations; the letters are written in a spirit of very sensitive devotion and are filled with 
observations on events and persons connected with the League. 


Kuhnert, A. Arthur, Die grosse Mutter vom Main. Roman. Paul List. 

A mythical story about the Main River, Germany’s Mason-Dixon line, and about the 
legendary mother of all the river-folk of this geographically and economically important 
waterway. 

Leifhelm, Hans, Steirische Bauern. Langen/ Miiller (Miinchen). M.0.80. 
Short prose-sketches picturing the hard winning of daily bread by the sturdy mountain 
folk of the Styrian Alps; another regional novel. 

Luserke, Martin, Hasko. Langen/Miiller. M.6. 


Novel of the North Sea and Frisian Islands. Hasko is the leader of that tribe of pirates 
known as Wassergeusen; the time of his reign is short, but full of glory and free from 
blemish and stain. 


Mdller, Eberhard Wolfgang, Das Schloss in Ungarn. Langen/ Miiller. 
M.5.50. 


The first novel of a young poet. In the revolutionary year 1848 a host of strange people 
meet in a castle in Hungary and there watch the rising of a new nation. 


Muschler, Reinhold Conrad, Nofretete. Paul Neff (Berlin). M.2.40. 


The author has spent many years in Egypt, the homeland of the beautiful but tragic 
queen. In the atmosphere he knows so well he brings her to life and creates life about her. 
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Penzoldt, Ernest, Idolino. S. Fischer Verlag (Berlin). 

A story whose theme is the great riddle of the beautiful, for which life and death unite 
under the guidance of music. A truly romantic novel. 

Rabener, Johann, Denn ich bin ein Mensch gewesen. Roman. Rowohlt (Berlin). 
This novel deals with the problem of adjusting an intellectual outlook on life to an anti- 
intellectual life. Also a rich treatment of the psychology of a creative artist. 

Raschke, Martin, Der Erbe. Riitten-Loening Verlag. Literarische Anstalt 
(Frankfurt a/M). 


The favorite themes of national socialism, race and soil, are the basis of this novel. 


Redslob, Edwin, Ein Jahrhundert verklingt. W. G. Korn (Breslau). M.4.80 
A novel with present-day Weimar as a background and the ramifications of the old Wei- 
mar as a theme. 

Schaper, Eduard H., Die sterbende Kirche. Insel Verlag (Leipzig). 

The center of this story is an old moldering church on the Bay of Finland, where an old 
priest serves his small flock of fishermen. Both he and his church, however, rise into the 
realm of symbolical significance for the ecclesia militans of our days. 

Schreyvogl, Friedrich, Grill parzer. Paul Zsolnay Verlag( Berlin- Wien-Leipzig). 
A biographical novel dealing with the life of the Austrian poet. 

Schmidtbonn, Wilhelm, Der dreieckige Marktplatz. Roman. Propylien- 
Verlag (Berlin). M.4.80. 

The author’s native town in the Rhineland is the central interest in this novel. It is pre- 
sented as it appeared at the end of the nineteenth century and as it is developing today. 

Seraphim, Ernst, Baltische Schicksale. Verlag ‘Grenze und Ausland’ (Ber- 
lin). M.8. 

The story of a Kurland family from 1756 to 1919, and the experiences and events in the 
lives of its more prominent members. 


Steinborn, Willi, Johann Wegmacher. Erzihlung. Langen/ Miiller (Munchen). 
M.3.80. 


The hero sets out to become the Nietzschean superman and a leader of his people; but he 
ends as a modest builder of highways and finds that this work too can mean the fulfilling 
of a life’s mission. 


Tiigel, Ludwig, Pferdemusik. Langen/Miiller. 


A humoristic love-story on East Frisian soil. 


Thorn, Eduard, Genius in Fesseln. W. G. Korn (Breslau). M.4.80. 
A novel around the personality of the storm and stress poet, Schubart, who passionately 
made himself ‘‘a man of freedom.” 

Viebig, Clara, Der Vielgeliebte und die Vielgehasste. Deuische Verlagsan- 
stalt (Stuttgart). M.4.80. 


The story of Wilhelmine Enke, later Countess Lichtenau. and of her friend, King Fried- 
rich Wilhelm II., the successor of Frederick the Great, is told in the warm and sympa- 
thetic way for which C. Viebig is known. 
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Waggerle, Karl Heinrich, Miitter. Insel Verlag (Leipzig). M.5.50. 


The last of a series of novels of the poet’s Austrian mountain-home. Five motherly women 
are the center of the story, embodying motherhood in its profoundest and most compre- 
hensive meaning. 


Wiechert, Ernst, Hirtennovelle. Langen/ Miiller (Miinchen). 


The East Prussian novelist reveals in this simple and symbolic short story his power of 
reproducing the primitive and mysterious beauties of wood and meadow. The story cen- 
ters around a young shepherd, Michael, a widow’s only son, through whose uneventful 
life runs a melancholy note, until he meets death when the Russians invade his peaceful 
woods. He dies protecting one of his weak little lambs. 


Wittstock, Erwin. Die Freundschaft von Kockelburg. Langen/ Miiller (Miin- 
chen). M.5.50. 


Seven classmates after many years of separation celebrate a reunion and relate their 
unusual experiences. 
Zahn, Ernst, Der Weg hinauf. Deutsche Verlagsanstalt (Stuttgart). M.5.25. 


It is a story of guilt and atonement. The hero is Donat Zurbriggen, a son of the Swiss 
Alps, who is pictured with profound understanding of human nature. 


Zuckmayer, Carl, Salware oder die Magdalena von Bozen. S. Fischer Verlag 
(Berlin). M.6.50. 


A love-story set in the castle of Salware in Southern Tyrol. Many figures and events are 
grouped around the children of an old family, a brother and a sister, whose home and in- 
heritance this castle represents. 


DRAMA 


Billinger, Richard, Die Hexe von Passau. Schauspiel. S. Fischer Verlag (Ber- 
lin). M.3.50. 


The author of the famous “‘Perchtenspiel”’ creates another woman-character who by her 
presentation of Mary of Magdala checks the rudeness and passion of the men in her little 
world. 


Geisenheyer, Max, Petra und Alla. Volksschaus piel. (Leipzig). 
This play received the publisher’s Dietrich-Eckart Prize. Its theme is the struggle for 
justice, a new treatment of the Michael Kohlhaas problem. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart, Hamlet in Wittenberg. S. Fischer Verlag. M.5.50. 


Shakespeare’s famous dreamer is pictured here somewhat in the nature of a Faust char- 


acter. He enjoys life to the fullest extent, but only in order to discover the real meaning of 
life. 


Hofmannsthal, Hugo von, Dramatische Entwiirfe aus dem Nachlass. Jo- 
hannes Presse (Wien). 


Contents: Alexanderzug, 1893; Alexander—Die Freunde, 1895; Leda und der Schwan, 1900; 
Jupiter und Semele, 1901; Séhne des Fortunatus (1901-01); Kénig Kandaules, 193; 
Pentheus, 1904; Der Priesterzégling—M onarchia Solipsorum, 1919; Essex und sein Richter, 
1925. 
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Perkonig, Jos. Friedr., Der Steinbock. Verlag Styria (Graz). 
Rehberg, Hans, Friedrich Wilhelm I. Schauspiel. S. Fischer Verlag. 


The third part in a cycle of Hohenzollern dramas: First part: The Great Elector. Second 
part: Frederick I. 
Voight, P. A., Gerhart Hauptmann. Das Hirtenlied. Ein Fragment. 


An attempt to complete this dramatic torso and present it in coherent form from Haupt- 
mann’s manuscript. 


Werfel, Franz, Der Weg der Verheissung. Ein Bibelspiel. Theaterabteilung. 
Paul Zsolnay Verlag (Wien). 


This drama in four parts and a prologue recreates the story of the Old Testament in lyrical 
and biblical style. The Patriarchs, Moses, the Kings, and the Prophets appear as visions 
to Jews of a timeless community assembled in a synagogue during a timeless night of per- 
secution. 

Wiechert, Ernst, Der verlorene Sohn. Langen/ Miiller (Miinchen). 


The drama deals with the change of man under the influence of war. 


POEMS 


The following collections of poetry are selected and mentioned by title 
only because no summary, however skillful, is able to do justice to such 
volumes. 


Das Gedicht. Blatter fiir die Dichtung. Herausgeber Dr. Heinrich Ellermann. 
Druck der Diirer Presse (Hamburg). 


This series of ‘Hefte’—beautifully printed and most moderately priced (M.0.20 each)— 
was started in October 1934, and is being published twice a month. Preference is given 
to living authors, but valuable poetry of earlier times is also reprinted now and then. 


Alverdes, Paul, Die Nérdlichen. Voggenreiter (Potsdam). 


Appel, Paul, Gedichte. Langen/Miiller. Miinchen. Geheftet M.2.80. Ge- 
bunden M.3.50. 


Billinger, Richard, Nachtwache. Lieder und Gedichte. S. Fischer Verlag (Ber- 
lin). M.1.25. 


Brandenburg, Hans, Gedichte. Piper Verlag (Miinchen). M.6. 


Franck, Hans, Der Kreis. Gedichte eines Jahres. Langen/ Miller (Miinchen). 
M.3. 


Gan, Peter, Die Windrose. Eine lyrische Gedankenlese aus allen Lebens- 
plinen. Atlantis Verlag (Berlin). 

Gotz, Richard, Licht und Landschaft. Gedichte. Verlag der Johannes-Presse 
(Wien). 


Mitterer, Erika, Gesang der Wandernden. Gedichte. L. Staackmann Verlag 
(Leipzig). 
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Patmos. Zwélf Lyriker aus Osterreich. Johannes-Presse (Wien). 
Mostly unpublished lyrical works of Friedrich Bergammer, Felix Braun, Hermann Borck, 
Benno Geiger, Lenz Grabner, Theodor Kramer, Erika Mitterer, Robert Musil, Politzer, 
Schénwiese, Herta Staub, Ernst Waldinger. Edited by Ernst Schénwiese. 

Stucken, Eduard, Die Insel Perdita. Neue Gedichte und Balladen. Paul 
Zsolnay Verlag. 

Talhoff, Albert, Heilige Natur. Gestalten, Landschaften und Gesichte. 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt (Stuttgart). M.6.50. 


Werfel, Franz, Schlaf und Erwachen. Neue Gedichte. Paul Zsolnay Verlag 
(Berlin-Wien-Leipzig). 


Note. Supplementary sections of this list will be published in the October, 1936 issue of the 
Journal. 


Methodology 


Department conducted by James B. Tharp, Assistant Managing Editor 
ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 


Bulletin of High Points, January, 1936. Wilbur, Amy D.: French Declama- 
tion Contests. 


To improve pronunciation and to drew attention to oral work declamation contests are 
being used at Erasmus Hall High School, New York City. Teachers approve the participation 
of the contestants. Short poems and anecdotes are used for the selections. There are awards 
in the form of medals for the best speaker of each year of the French course. In preparation the 
contestants are assisted by their teachers. The judges’ decisions are based on “pronunciation, 
intonation, expression, platform-delivery, and memory.” These contests have proved to be of 
great assistance in improving spoken French. 


Ibid., Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages in Evening High 
Schools, as of October 31, 1935. 


This chart indicates French as the most popular language. Although Spanish has the larg- 
est enrollment for the first two years, French rises above Spanish in the enrollment of the ad- 
vanced years. These two languages are followed in the order of decreasing enrollments by 
German, Italian, and Latin. The grand totals for the first-semester to eighth-semester classes 
and advanced groups show Modern Languages leading Ancient Languages 14,928 to 1,305. 


Journal of Educational Reserarch, November, 1935. Kelley, Walter H.: 

Reading Abilities of Spanish and English-Speaking Pupils. 

The article discusses the results of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Elementary Forms A 
and B, given during the spring of 1933 in Flagstaff, Williams, and Winslow, Arizona. In all, 
692 pupils in grades four to eight were tested. Of these 303, or 43.8 per cent, were from homes 
in which Spanish was spoken. 
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According to Table 1 results show that in each grade the Spanish children were below the 
norm—as much as a year below in the eighth grade. The English-speaking children were above 
the norm except in the eighth grade. Here they were slightly below the norm. 

In age the Spanish children vary from 1.1 years older than the English-speaking children 
in the seventh grade to 2.3 years older in the fourth grade. The percentages of Spanish-speak- 
ing children reaching the median of the English-speaking children were: fourth grade, 11 per- 
cent; fifth grade, 28 percent; sixth grade, 16 percent; seventh grade, 24 percent; eighth grade, 
19 percent. 

In analyzing the separate parts of the tests the results show that the difficulties of the 
Spanish-speaking children do not lie in one phase of reading. This presents a serious problem 
for educating these children, since it is well recognized that this deficiency will probably have 
a corresponding influence in other subjects. The problem is more serious than if these deficien- 
cies were in other subjects. 


Junior College Journal, February, 1936. Nathan, Paul D.: Spanish as a 
Junior-College Terminal Subject. 


The article is based on three specific questions: (1) ‘Is Spanish on the increase or decline 
as a junior-college subject?” (2) ‘“To what extent do Spanish courses as now offered contribute 
to the terminal function of the junior college?” (3) ‘Has there been, during the last five years, 
any increase in the non-college-preparatory offerings in Spanish?” 

There is no conclusive answer to the first question. The change in the number of instruc- 
tors, courses, etc., is not sufficient for any definite conclusions. Spanish has practically re- 
mained stationary in junior colleges. 

In discussing the second question, definitions of “terminal” and “college-preparatory” 
are given. “College-preparatory”’ parallels courses in universities or is listed under “Junior 
Certificate Curriculum.” “‘Terminal’’ is listed under “Diploma Curriculum’ and usually is 
stated as not acceptable for university credit. Figures show that less than 13 percent of the 
Spanish courses offered in California junior colleges are terminal. The other 87 per cent are 
offered as preparatory. 

In answer to the third question, it is shown that the number of college-preparatory units 
has remained identical, while terminal courses have increased 79 percent but still occupy only 
13 percent of the total. The author believes this indicates that the potentialities of Spanish 
as a terminal subject have not been recognized. Five junior colleges of the district-type have 
increased their terminal course 250 percent since 1929-30. It may be inferred that, when given 
a fair trial, these courses prove their value and succeed in arousing student-interest. 

Emphasis in these courses should be upon “cultural background, recognition-reading, and 
practical conversation.’’ Visual education should be used—motion-pictures, lantern-slides, 
posters, realia. Informational discussions should be held. Projects may be used in integrating 
Spanish with history, geography, and other subjects. 


The Nation’s Schools, January, 1936. Barber, Joseph E.: Finds English 
Grammar of No Benefit to Pupils of Foreign Language. 


For two years the East Aurora High School, East Aurora, N. Y., conducted an English 
grammar class as an experiment. It has not proved beneficial to foreign-language students nor 
increased the grades in other subjects. 

All pupils entering the ninth grade were required to take an English grammar test on the 
first day of the school session. Those who fell below the norm were compelled to take the Eng- 
lish grammar course. No pupil was allowed to take a foreign language unless he had passed 
the test or taken the course. 

A record was kept of test-scores, state regents’ examinations, intelligence quotients, etc. 
The comparison between the results of the grammar tests and of the regents’ examinations 
in a foreign language showed a coefficient of correlation of .29, with a P.E. of .02. 
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A study of students excused from the English grammar course because of high scores on 
the test showed a correlation of .41, with a P.E. of .02, between their English grammar and 
foreign-language work. 

There was a difference of but two points in the mean between the preliminary grades of 
the English grammar group and those excused from the English course. There was five points’ 
difference between the means of the two groups in the preliminary English test. This is evi- 
dence that poor grammatical information has not affected their preliminary average or foreign- 
language results so strongly as theory would have it. 

The coefficient of correlation secured from preliminary grade averages and the foreign- 
language results was .71, with a P.E. of .046. Although this does not permit the drawing of 
conclusions concerning grades, it is a more satisfactory basis for prediction of final results of 
a foreign-language examination than the English grammar study or English standardized test- 
scores prove to be. 

Education, December, 1935. Kaulfers, Walter D., and Roberts, Holland D.: 

Integrating the Language Arts for Social Purposes. 

In the revolt against departmentalization in our schools foreign language has been af- 
fected, and the values of close relationships in language as well as other subjects are apparent. 
Statistics show that a major part of secondary education is directed through the language de- 
partments. As a basis for sound integration there are certain unifying aims common to both 
foreign languages and English, such as ‘communication of socially significant content” and 
“effective training in the art of communication, including the interchaxge of ideas through 
literature.”’ It is accepted that schools should concentrate on the social sciences to aid us in 
our search for understanding and solution of social problems. Language can be used as an im- 
portant unit of the curriculum to aid in finding economic security and social integration. 

The idea of using social principles to guide our educational practice is not new. It has 
been advocated by Dewey, Inglis, Bobbitt, and many others. The social viewpoint requires 
the sacrifice of many old objectives. Many of these have never been realized. High-school 
graduates are scarcely able to read other languages and classical authors with understanding. 
We have seen that formal grammar plays no measurable function in the lives of college and 
secondary-school students. 

The basis of a modern curriculum is concentration on the main problem of the time in 
which we are living. This leads to elimination of non-functioning objectives and materials. 
There must be a change in content and method to meet the proposed change in objectives. 
Only talented students will master the skills necessary for reading newspapers, conversation, 
etc. The language will become the “‘songs, dances, music, literature, art, legend, politics, and 
history of the peoples as they are a part of America’s past, and present, and her developing 
future.” Language will become the means and never the objective of the course. “The aim 
is to know a particular people and so to know ourselves.”’ 

This change has already become a part of the practice of some leading language teachers. 
The development of the Tharp French Civilization and Culture Test, and the current report 
of the New York City Committee on “Modern Foreign Language in the Changing Educa- 
tional World,” indicate this. 

As the melting-pot of the nations we formerly rejected cultures brought to us from abroad 
in an attempt to develop an entirely new and forced culture. We are now regaining many of 
our losses through the shattering of the walls separating nations, races, and classes. 

A program is outlined to give concrete terms to the ideas. The title is: ‘Outline of an 
Integrated Language-Arts Curriculum for Social Purposes.’’ It gives the central objectives 
which are centered in “the development of a creative Americanism.’’ This is followed by three 
“enabling objectives’’: (1) to evaluate the contributions of other peoples to American life; 
(2) to understand the part America has played in the lives of other peoples; (3) to gain an 
appreciation of the major civilizations regardless of their inter-relationships with us in the past. 


J. B.T. 
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FRENCH 


The French Review, February, 1936. Kaulfers, Walter V.: Outcomes as 
Objectives. 


Mr. Kaulfers, directly concerned with the training of teachers of foreign languages, and 
consequently with the place those subjects hold in the curriculum, presents here an outline 
that might well serve as the agenda for every curriculum-committee at work on the problem. 
It merits the close study of every teacher and friend of this professional area. 

He asks curriculum-committees to find first the answers to five questions: (1) What are 
all the conceivable values that are attainable through experience in the study of a foreign 
language? (The answer to this question yields what may be termed the possible “concomitant” 
outcomes of the field.) (2) Values attainable from a command of a language? (“‘Direct’’ out- 
comes.) (3) Values from subject matter contacted in the process of acquiring skills? (‘‘Asso- 
ciate’ outcomes.) (4) Values to make most significant contribution to present-day needs in 
education? (““Objectives” at any given time.) (5) Time required to attain skills needed to real- 
ize each outcome? (‘‘Grade placement” of content and activities.) 

The article now suggests thirty-two outcomes (these with sub-divisions, but not meant to 
be complete) written in the “idiom of contemporary educational parlance.’’ These are grouped 
under five main headings as ‘‘Outcomes contributive to (1) building desirable physical and 
mental health; (2) understanding, adjusting to, and co-operatively improving the social en- 
vironment; (3) understanding, appreciating, adjusting to, and improving the physical environ- 
ment; (4) development of vocational efficiency; (5) worthy use of leisure.” 


Ibid., March, 1936. Summer Study. 


Announcements are made of groups now forming to attend special summer sessions at 
French universities, for which work most American colleges now grant credit. The Grenoble 
group will be directed by Mlle Octavie Arnaud, Hunter College, and Professor F. Vial, Ford- 
ham University; the Cannes group by Professor Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, and Mlle 
Germaine Mercier, University of Wisconsin; the Besancon group by Professor Fernand Catte- 
lain, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona. 

To direct attention to the excellent opportunities now available for summer study in the 
United States in a Maison Francaise under distinguished faculties of American and French 
professors, the American Association of Teachers of French is sponsoring a series of free 
scholarships of tuition, board and room, offered to its membership for the summer of 1936 by 
four schools that have such French institutes: Middlebury College, Vermont; Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; Mills College, California; and Pennsylvania State College. 

J. B. T. 


GERMAN 
German Quarterly, January, 1936. 


Gabriele Humbert discusses the inability of most students to form opinions on the literary 
value of class texts and gives some suggestions as to how aesthetic appreciation might be suit- 
ably introduced into even the beginners’ courses. 

It would be somewhat difficult to summarize the suggestions made, for to separate them 
from their examples would be to deprive them of substance and meaning. It is proposed that 
students be made to memorize a few sentences to be repeated in unison for the appreciation 
of sentence-rhythm. The question of vowel-values in poetry is also taken up. Finally, with 
many references to Jmmensee, Taugenichts and Geronimo, what can be done to make the stu- 
dent conscious of good prose is shown, a matter which should particularly interest the young 
teacher who has been troubled over the approach to this somewhat intangible objective. 

Theodore B. Hewitt has noticed in reviews of various new texts that we are still far from 
agreement on what constitutes a satisfactory vocabulary. His opinion is that it should be 
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made as small as possible, e.g., by eliminating in second-year texts all words in the A.A.T.G. 
list as well as the most obvious cognates, and also by consigning to the notes all phrases which 
would otherwise have to be listed under some key-word arbitrarily chosen. In the notes too 
could be given examples of the similarity between German and English words, even though the 
latter may be derived from Latin roots. This would all tend toward reducing the usual slavish 
dependence on the vocabulary. 


Monatschefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, January, 1936. 


Popularity of foreign language study, that is, popularity in the sense of that which is 
beloved or approved by the people, is discussed by James B. Tharp. Although statistics tend 
to show that foreign language study is not unpopular, nevertheless we who are in the field must 
realize that under present economic conditions we have been forced into a defensive position. 

Professor Tharp lists Gates’s findings on reading interests (Arthur I. Gates, ‘‘Interest 
and Ability in Reading”’) and believes that texts chosen on these bases would lead to excellent 
results in two years’ time. But in order to meet these interests after the student has left the 
classroom, books must be available in French and German which are not only suitable but 
cheap. Such is certainly not the case now. On the other hand foreign language reading must 
first become popular in order to create a demand for cheap foreign language texts before we can 
expect that demand to be supplied. 

C. K. SCHEIFLEY 


SPANISH 


Hispania, February, 1936. Warshaw, J: Undergraduate Spanish Curricula 
in Universities and Colleges. 


Sixty-seven curricula were examined from catalogues of the past five years. As prepara- 
tion for the literary courses thirteen, fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty or more semester-hours 
of training appear to be necessary in some colleges, and in a few nine or ten suffice. There is 
no unanimity of opinion as to the amount of time that should be spent in providing a satis- 
factory reading-technique. 

The situation in regard to composition and conversation courses is similar. From the re- 
sults obtained the deduction is that no feeling for uniformity has guided Spanish teachers or 
departments in the arrangement of such work, and that the descriptive terminology designat- 
ing composition and conversation courses, “elementary,” ‘advanced,’ or the like, affords no 
basis of comparison between the practical language-work of one department and that of an- 
other. An individualistic attitude is noted in connection with prerequisites of the Spanish 
curricula throughout. Probably the only students who suffer from this lack of uniformity are 
those who transfer. 

There is no uniform practice or principle in arranging the curriculum. In many schools 
where the teaching force is not adequate the best policy would be to alternate the courses 
offered in order to enrich the curriculum. 

Five fundamental courses are: Modern Novel; Modern Drama; Survey of the Literature; 
the Siglo de Oro; Composition and Conversation. Three that might be added to any under- 
graduate program are: Spanish-American Literature; Commercial Spanish; Lyric Poetry. If 
these eight courses were established as the basic program in Spanish in all the universities 
and colleges of the country a kind of coherence might be eventually achieved. Results of such 
a program would be: (1) a common background would be furnished for the students; (2) the 
question of prerequisites could be rationalized; (3) educational investigation and discussion 
would no doubt lead to greater efficiency in the handling of these common courses and in the 
accomplishment of the main objectives. 
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Ibid., Kaulfers, Walter: The Foreign Language Curriculum of the Future. 


To expect all pupils of the modern secondary school to attain a common minimum of edu- 
cational objectives is impossible because the American high school embraces practically as 
wide a range of social and intellectual interests and as significant a difference in mental abili- 
ties as are to be found in society itself. 

The differentiation must not only be on the basis of ability but also on the basis of proba- 
ble life-uses to which the outcomes of the program are to be put. The challenge of contem- 
porary social-educational change to foreign language teaching lies in the need for differentiated 
offerings. The question is, ‘“‘Can a uniform college-preparatory course serve the needs of so 
considerable a proportion of the high-school population when only one out of every four enter 
college?’ A new concept of the place and function of the language arts in modern education is: 
(1) Since college requirements are relatively slow to change, the immediate future of the for- 
eign languages is destined to lie in a liberalized program for the lower division of the secondary 
school with a possible reorientation of curricular offerings. (2) Varied types of offerings must be 
provided, due to the heterogeneity of abilities and interests represented. (3) Since guidance is 
a primary obligation of public education any lower-division offerings intended for more than 
a very limited number of students must be to a large extent orientational in character. (4) In 
view of the guidance of every elementary course the concept of failure at this level is an educa- 
tional paradox. (5) The main concern of lower-division offerings will be the development of 
such attitudes, interests, predispositions as will enrich life through a broadening of individual 
capacity for appreciation and worth-while experience. (6) Language study must be made worth 
while to the average students—conceived as prospective homemakers, merchants, etc. (7) Dis- 
ciplinary values cannot be set up as aims. 

Teachers of foreign languages minister to the following educational needs of society: 
(1) Need for appreciation of foreign peoples and their contributions to our national culture as 
a means for developing a more creative and enlightened Americanism. (2) Need for an appre- 
ciation in the field of foreign life and problems as a means for developing greater capacity for 
desirable experience in daily life, through acquiring a wider range of interests. (3) Need for 
greater social and vocational literacy in the way of ability to use one or more foreign language 
as a means of communication. (4) Need for appreciation in the field of language-growth and 
development and the psychology of language to develop such interests. 

The difficulty which the language-arts curriculum is today experiencing arises from the 
futile attempt to make a uniform lower-division course serve all the purposes and all the stu- 
dents. A broader differentiation would be desirable for three reasons: (1) A single course at- 
tempting to develop simultaneously abilities in language as a tool, cultural interests in foreign 
countries, and appreciations in the field of the language arts would be too mixed to make head 
or tail of it. (2) Few teachers would feel competent to do justice to such a course. (3) Students 
possessed of specific interests and abilities in certain aspects of foreign language work would 
soon develop a feeling of apathy toward a large portion of such a program as irrelevant to 
their needs and purposes. 

In the language-arts curriculum the teacher will serve youth in one of four ways: (1) The 
teacher may impart a command of language as a tool. (2) The teacher may perhaps conceive 
of language primarily as medium for the interpretation of foreign cultures. (3) The teacher 
may offer students the opportunity to obtain some of the interests and appreciations of a vicari- 
ous sojourn abroad. (4) The teacher may offer orientation courses with special interests in 
linguistic culture. 

Through these four types of offering the teacher will be more influential in American 
education. 


Harry J. RUSSELL 
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e “What Others Say—’” 


TO EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS* 


By MILpRED DEAN 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. JOHN L. TILpsLey, District Superintendent of Schools, New York City, is quoted as say- 
ing at the November conference on the social studies that we could not make the social 
sciences the core of the curriculum because they did not have the value for discipline that Latin 
has. The reporter of this item added that Dr. Tildsley was immediately browbeaten by the 
audience till he practically recanted. Before we comment on this incident, it may be profitable 
to recount another which has some bearing upon it. 

Two able lawyers were discussing the life of John Calvin—the first lawyer a well-trained 
Latinist, the second a scoffer at foreign language in general and at Latin in particular. The 
Latinist accused Calvin of murder upon his own written testimony and cited the article on 
Servetus in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition. The other lawyer, having read the 
article, defended Calvin and challenged the Latinist to support his charge. The accuser 
brought forward this one sentence quoted in the article from a letter of Calvin’s written in 
Latin, ‘“‘si venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire numquam patiar’”’ (if he comes, | 
shall never let him go away alive, provided my authority prevails), which from the evidence 
itself condemns Calvin by his own pen. The lawyer who could not read Latin had passed over 
this sentence and thus ignored the vital piece of evidence in the case. He was completely con- 
founded when he was told the meaning of the sentence. 

The failure in this lawyer’s education was not that he did not know what the Latin sen- 
tence meant, but that he did not force every detail of evidence to yield its share of truth, nor 
did he feel the necessity of including all the facts in his conclusion. If facts were difficult or 
elusive or inconvenient, he simply ignored them. A Latin student learns in every sentence he 
translates the danger of leaving out a fact or of misinterpreting it. 

Education is not a suitcase that you pack as full as possible to carry around with you. It 
is nothing against a subject that you forget the mechanics of it after you have laid your books 
aside. Theonly point to beconsidered as an item in the profit and loss of life is whether it made 
some change in your thinking and acting at the time you studied and later. The habit of in- 
cluding all the facts in a situation is not one that can be easily come by. Neither can sus- 
pended judgment, which marks the accomplished thinker, be achieved without prolonged and 
rigorous practice. We submit that it is not possible to secure these two qualities for our future 
citizens unless we include in their training the daily practice of observing accurately all the 
facts of a given problem, and withholding final interpretation till they are rightly understood 
and combined—the type of training in short secured by the enlightened study of Latin. 

If ‘discipline’ means mechanical repetition of meaningless detail, then we join with the 
audience and boo down any one who advocates it as a part of education. But if “discipline” 
means regular practice in arriving at truth by careful and complete observation of facts and 
scrupulous deduction from them—then we are quite willing to stand any amount of booing to 
insist that such practice is an absolute essential of an education. 


* Reprinted from School and Society, February 8, 1936. 
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THE RELATION OF UNDERGRADUATE TO 
GRADUATE STUDY* 


By R. M. OGDEN 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


The tools of art, other than those of manual and bodily dexterity, bring us at once with- 
in the range of the humanities. For these too are arts, the peculiarly human arts of lin- 
guistic discourse, mathematical calculation, rhythmical behavior and planning. Intellectual 
exercise with the aid of these tools enables us to acquire information both historical and philo- 
sophical. And it opens the way to experimental research and to a command of knowledge 
which we call science. 

The function of the liberal college is to provide opportunity for the exercise of linguistic, 
numerical, and graphic tools in the acquisition and expression of knowledge. The function is 
not different from that of the secondary school, but is at a higher level of achievement. The 
break between the secondary school and the college is noticeable for many students in terms of 
homesickness and the lecture-system. Failure in the freshman year is largely attributable to 
one or both of these causes. But more important than either is the arousal in the freshman’s 
mind of his own need of enlightenment. Once this need is aroused, the varied means of securing 
knowledge are readily grasped. The college prescribes a modicum of English, of foreign lan- 
guages, of history, mathematics, and science, but the student too often fails to realize that his 
own needs are being satisfied. No liberation of mind results from taking or failing to take these 
hurdles in his course 

A large percentage of failures and bare “‘passes’’ brings inquiry. The faculty begins to 
tinker with the required subjects, to reduce their number and to experiment with orientation 
courses which, being easier to take, are thought of more benefit to the student. These changes 
are all indicative of defeat, and this defeat is attributable to the imperfection of both student 
and teacher. We have too many poor students who set the tone of the college, and also too 
many poor teachers who fail to realize the problem of making their subjects indispensable to 
the student’s needs. 


The graduate schools have been too ready to shift the responsibility for the graduate 
training of prospective teachers, and teachers already in service, to the schools of education. 
In consequence, teacher-training has become largely a matter of courses in psychology, philos- 
ophy, and sociology, coupled with information regarding school-systems and their adminis- 
tration, methods of teaching, educational measurements, and so on. Like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out, these so-called graduate courses for teachers often omit the subject which 
the teacher is supposed to teach. 

Because the professors of the subjects to be taught are sceptical of the value of courses in 
education, the professors of education are fearful of their co-operation. As a result, we have 
an amazing situation in which certain persons who have mastered their subject-matter and 
are well qualified to teach it are prevented from so doing, because they lack credit in certain 
prescribed “educational” subjects. Others, who know too little of their subjects, are placed as 
teachers on the strength of their records in the prescribed courses of education. 

In order to correct these errors the graduate schools should face the matter squarely. Since 
the prescribed courses for certification and promotion of public school teachers are largely 
dictated by state departments of education, a reduction of the requirements and a shift in 
emphasis from education to subject-matter cannot easily be brought about by a frontal at- 
tack. The educationist is firmly intrenched. Persons of the same stripe occupy the professor- 
ships in education, the offices of the state departments, and even the superintendencies and 


* Excerpts from an article in School and Society, February, 1, 1936. 
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principalships of our schools. They are administrative in their outlook and desirous of building 
up a strong bureaucratic guild. They frequently fail to see the importance of subject-matter 
because they do not, themselves, command any special field of study. 

But it must also be said that this bureaucracy has been allowed to come into existence, 
and grow in strength, through lack of co-operation on the part of the teachers of those subjects 
which appear in the high-school curriculum. The advanced study of a subject, not only in the 
graduate school, but also in the college, has often been too highly specialized to meet the needs 
of a high-school teacher, or even of a college teacher. An appropriate introduction to any sub- 
ject of study must place it in relation with other subjects. Too often the first college course is 
taught by a specialist whose perspective has length but no breadth. He sees only the first steps 
leading to his own doctoral dissertation. The majority of his students will cease studying his 
subject at the end of their first course. At that point they will have taken only a few steps 
leading they know not where. Yet this is the only general course they ever get in the subject. 
To follow subsequent courses in the curriculum means only an opportunity to learn “more and 
more about less and less.’’ The persistent student may, indeed, become an expert researcher 
in the field, but at the same time he is being unfitted to teach his subject to beginning students 
either in school or in college. We have in our universities elaborately organized departments, 
each with a large staff of specialists and with generous equipment for research, which offer no 
sequence of courses adequate to give a proper understanding of the field as a whole. 

How can this be possible? The answer, in part, is that such departments are bent on spe- 
cialization at the graduate level. They are able to maintain themselves because they draw 
their graduate students, not from their own undergraduate courses, but from the smaller 
colleges, some of which still afford a general training in the subject. Even so, these depart- 
ments are unmindful of any obligation to train teachers of their subject. Instead, they are 
training chemists, physicists, mathematicians, philologists, critics, historians, and the like. 
So long as there is support for research, and there are students and assistants enough to carry 
it on, they seem to take no interest in the general cultural bearing of their efforts. 

Under these conditions, it is not remarkable that the educationist has been permitted to 
assume all responsibility for teacher-training. He, at least, knows that he is training teachers, 
even though he tries to perform Hamlet with its chief character left out. The graduate schools 
can, if they will, put an end to this absurdity. They should do so, not merely in the interests of 
a sound and appropriate training of teachers, but at the same time as a needful improvement 
in graduate instruction. Specialization run wild may have bred brilliant investigators, but it 
has also bred many dull fellows who sadly warp, when they do not positively kill, the interests 
of college students. 

The researcher need not be seriously hampered because of a broad and philosophic knowl- 
edge of his subject. In the long run, he can only gain from such a comprehension. The best 
of researchers, though they may lack formal training in the general courses of arts and sciences, 
are intelligent enough to acquire a necessary breadth of view for themselves. Seeing the need 
of historical perspective, philosophical concepts, or the tools of foreign language and mathe- 
matics, they take them up and master them in their stride. 

But the lesser man does not see this need or, seeing it, is too indolent to satisfy it. He 
makes a virtue of his limitations, and decries what he calls the red tape of formal regulations. 
We see this in the administration of a foreign-language requirement of graduate students. It 
is indeed difficult to enforce this requirement on students working under teachers who them- 
selves make no use of the language in question; for the argument usually comes down to the 
one of use, the professor maintaining that French or German is not a necessary tool in his 
field of work. No regard is paid to the broader question of the purely cultural value of linguistic 
training. The statement attributed to Goethe, that one who knows only his own language 
does not even know that, is not made, because we do not like to call ourselves illiterate. Yet 
the fact remains that many of us are. 
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The time has come when we should be frank in realizing our limitations, in order that on- 
coming generations of scholars may be more scholarly than ourselves. In accomplishing this 
end, we must see to it that our graduate students possess qualifications which we lack. Among 
these, linguistic training is of primary importance. Consider the average scientific paper of 
our technical journals. It is often so poorly written that it is unintelligible to all but those who 
are versed in the jargon of the subject. 

*, The question is one of style; and a good style in writing and speaking means direct and 
unambiguous statement. Lacking linguistic clarity of expression, scientific papers are often 
unnecessarily hard to read. While we cannot say that a good clear style of expression is an in- 
evitable result of foreign-language study, we can say that this is an appropriate means of cul- 
tivating the art of expression. If our foreign-language teachers fail, it is largely because of their 
ineptitude. Instead of decrying foreign-language instruction, we should try to improve it, and 
the graduate school is the place where teachers of language receive their final training. To 
face the problem is the first step in its solution. Our scholars, as well as our people as a whole, 
stand in sore need of more adequate linguistic education. 

Mathematics is another ‘‘tool-subject’’ which has become too largely divorced from gen- 
eral culture. The subject is, as a rule, no longer required of college students. In the higher 
reaches it is so esoteric that intelligent people can be found who will even boast their ignorance 
of it. Yet here is the language of science par excellence. Surely, the elementary branches of 
mathematics embrace ways of thought indispensable to clear thinking. A philosophy of mathe- 
matics and an understanding of its simpler formulae should be the possession of every scholar. 
Yet many mathematicians demur. Only a special God-given talent will suffice to gain admis- 
sion to their courses. A complete mathematical ignorance is thought to be no handicap to a 
humanistic scholar. Yet by what right is mathematics excluded from the humanities? Its 
contact with logic is of the closest, and surely it is a man-made device of equal significance with 
philology. 


It is perhaps too much to ask that every doctor of philosophy should be a linguist, a 
mathematician, a musician, an artist, and a philosopher as well as a historian, economist, or 
scientist. Yet there are few candidates who have escaped some training in each of these fields 
of learning. The question is, do they keep their training alive and useful; or do they pass the 
subjects off rather than on? 

The college, as I conceive it, is the place for putting on the mantle of our intellectual 
heritage, and it is the duty of the graduate school to see to it that its students wear this mantle 
becomingly. If the graduate schools will assume this obligation, their product will be wise and 
sympathetic, appreciative and understanding. Such leaders in society and in the schools as 
may emerge from this training will be trustworthy and will reflect credit on the institutions 
that trained them. 

But these ends will not be gained by merely setting hurdles of so many units of this, that, 
and the other subject. Linguistic study can only be judged by its product, literacy, and such 
ability to read a foreign tongue as may be requisite for a scholar in his chosen field. Mathe- 
matical study, likewise, is only valuable for the command it gives over certain forms of thought 
and understanding. The arts, in their turn, are more numerous and more subtle in their in- 
fluence on personality and character. Yet we know the cultivated man by his books and pic- 
tures, by his love of music, the theater and dance. It is such a person that we ask for refined 
and stimulating companionship, and it is such a person that we desire in the classroom as guide 
and mentor of the young. 


“TRANSLATIONS NOT UNLIKE” 


Precedent to the contrary notwithstanding, we really do have certain scruples against 
devoting the better part of a column to the better part of a letter from a correspondent. That 
practice makes us feel as if we were scamping our work. 
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Nevertheless, there are times when we’re compelled to compromise with conscience. 

One of them is the occasion when we get a good letter on a subject in which we are deeply 
interested. Another is the ocasion when we get any kind of letter in praise of our column. A 
third is the occasion when the writer of the letter has claims to diplomatic immunity. 

The following letter being all three sorts gracefully rolled into one, we leap to publish it. 

It hints a just appreciation of our depreciation of Constance Garnett as a translator of 
“The Brothers Karamazov.” It treats of translation from the Russian in general. And its 
writer is the Acting Military Attaché of the Yugoslavian Legation. 

“Dear Post-Impressionist: 

“T have just read, with great interest, your article ‘Cauterizing a Classic.’ It has been my 
fate to have made an endless number of translations of every kind—only to realize the truth 
of the Italian proverb ‘traduttore, traditore.’ In the case of poetry the difficulty is almost in- 
surmountable, as, in order to reproduce the original in a foreign tongue, the translator would 
need to be a poet of talent equal to that of the author he is translating. 

“T, unfortunately, know no Russian. I have never been able to summon up the courage to 
learn that difficult tongue and read its literary masterpieces in the original. But I long ago 
reached the conviction that their English translations are all—shall we say (to spare the feel- 
ings of the ‘traditore’) ‘unsatisfactory.’ This is probably due to the fact that the men possess- 
ing the literary talent for the task do not know Russian, and that the men knowing Russian 
have not the necessary literary talent—which looks like an impasse, so far as satisfying the 
public is concerned. 

“For this reason, nearly all the Russian authors I have studied I have read either in Ger- 
man or French translations, preferably the former. I do not know why, but the Germans make 
excellent translators: witness the monumental version of Shakespeare by Schlegel and Tieck. 
I have known Germans who declared that it is better than the original. Of that ‘I hae me doots,’ 
but, in any case, it is admirable and does much to account for the popularity of Shakespeare 
on the German stage... . 

“What accounts, perhaps, for the existence of the English translations is the uncritical 
way people read them. I remember how this was borne in upon me many years ago. I had just 
bought a complete edition of Tolstoy’s works, published—if I remember rightly, by Heineman. 
I read some of it without noticing any great literary defects. One day, however (it was in 
Berlin), I stopped at a little café on the Kurfursten Dam on my way home and ordered an 
absinthe. I had been drinking Pernod for 15 years as a habitué of the Café Napolitain in Paris 
and could appreciate how it stimulates the cerebral activities 

“As soon as I began drinking I started to read a volume of Tolstoy I happened to have 
with me. In a minute or two, I experienced a curious effect: All that was stiff and buckram in 
the English version began to emerge as if printed in scarlet letters—one could see how much 
it was English and how little Russian in its feeling and expression. The next day, when the 
stimulation of the absinthe no longer existed, I re-read the pages and the impression still 
persisted to such an extent that I gave the Tolstoy set away. It was just a proof of how often 
we read uncritically—whether or not for good I won’t discuss. 

“T suppose all that is left for us is to possess our souls in patience, till some American or 
English author of talent learns Russian and is able to assimilate the qualities and feelings of 
its literature and render them faithfully into literary English.”’ 

Capt. Gordon Gordon-Smith, the author of this letter, evidently is one of those of whom 
Seventeenth Century James Howell wrote: 


Some hold translations not unlike to be 
The wrong side of a Turkey tapestry. 


But, some day soon, we propose to qualify Howell. 


—From The Washington Post. 
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TRAINING TRANSLATORS 


By C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students’? (The Modern Language 
Journal Supplementary Series, No. 1) has done and is doing much to acquaint teachers with 
these opportunities. It is still available at twenty-five cents from The Modern Language 
Journal, and every modern foreign language teacher should know it. 

Here are some recent facts from this field. A flourishing Society of Federal Translators 
has been formed, which has for some time been engaged in trying to secure for federal trans- 
lators their transfer from the clerical to the professional service of the Government. In view 
of the thorough training required of federal and other translators this seems proper. The 
Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers has endorsed 
this view. The transfer has not yet been made, however, and the Society of Federal Translators 
is now carrying on a campaign to have a few colleges and universities, at least, institute a four- 
year course for translators, so that some translators, at least, will come to their work with a 
thoroughly professional training. 

This brings up the question of whether there are enough positions available to make it 
worth while to train specifically for this work. Supplementing the figures of the ‘Vocational 
Opportunities’? pamphlet referred to, I may give the following: 

Some of the 411 federal positions mentioned in the pamphlet required foreign language 
service only in part. But in addition to these 411 positions there were 171 positions as in- 
spectors of customs in California, Arizona, and Texas which required a speaking knowledge 
of Spanish. 

Today there are, according to figures furnished me by the Society of Federal Translators, 
well over one hundred full-time or nearly full-time translators in the employ of the Federal 
Government, which does not include the new governmental agencies, many of which are not 
subject to the Classification Act or to the Civil Service Statutes. 

As to commercial and industrial positions, in addition to the figures given in the pamphlet, 
which would vary greatly of course from year to year, we find today some eighty commercial 
translation bureaus in eight large cities: Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 
(Manhattan), St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, D. C. In fact, almost any large city, 
especially if it is a trade-center, will be found to have one or more translation bureaus, as well 
as private translators. 

In addition to these there are a good many positions in industrial cities which teachers 
should learn about in order to be able to direct their students. For instance, in the writer’s 
neighboring city of Dayton, there are three firms which employ translators. Some of these 
are required to be able to type foreign language letters from dictaphone records—which in- 
dicates a new sort of position, a modern foreign language typist. 

To the positions mentioned in ‘‘Vocational Opportunities,” that of court interpreter also 
may be added. Any court may and the higher courts are sure to need the services of an expert 
translator and interpreter and there are today a number of such full-time or part-time posi- 
tions, in one of which the writer was employed for a short time. 

“Wherever there is a firm, corporation, or institution, which receives foreign language 
matter which is for use,” writes the chairman of the Research Committee of the Society of 
Federal Translators, “there is need for a translator.” ' 

The four-year specialized course now being called for by the Society of Federal Trans- 
lators will not be forthcoming immediately. In the first place, we have as yet no complete 
data as to the number of positions available. Translators have been trained and are being 
trained in our colleges and universities, even though not specifically for translators’ positions. 
Besides, we find in these depression times that a candidate does best if he has several strings 
to his bow rather than only one, as we formerly advocated. Instead of taking a highly special- 
ized course, the intending translator should perhaps elect broadly from sociology, government, 
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political science, and economics, with a good scattering of the sciences, with a view to other 
positions in government, commercial, or industrial lines in case a translator’s position should 
not materialize. The federal translators mention the following as fields in which they are often 
called on to translate: government, economics, commercial law, botany, biology, chemistry, 
physics, mechanics, electricity, public health, agriculture, national defense, and international 
relations. The best branches, therefore, for the intending translator seem to be the social and 
natural sciences. Of course, he needs to know English well and certainly bibliography and 
lexicography. 

It is not denied that translating is a profession. It is, however, a question whether it 
will pay schools and the candidates themselves to make great specialized preparation before 
we know how many positions are generally available. On this point, we may be able to depend 
on the Society of Federal Translators for data. At least they have begun this investigation 
and should follow it up. As to various efforts to train translators up to now we must note first 
the commercial language schools which will, no doubt, always furnish some translators, 
although they cannot equip them with the necessary liberal education. Graduates of colleges 
also have often found their way into this service. 

Is there anything the colleges can do to improve the training given intending translators 
on the linguistic side? 

Of course, future translators must naturally carry modern language courses for four years 
in college, in addition to any taken in high school, and not only one foreign language, since a 
translator must be able to translate from at least two languages. Since he may need to be 
able to interpret also, he should be trained to understand the spoken language and to speak it. 
Besides, the intending translators in any section or class should be singled out by the in- 
structor and given much translation to do, and from various fields, not only from literary 
works. Not approximate translation, but exact translation should be required, especially of 
scientific treatises, and again occasionally some fine literary translation should be attempted. 
If a course in scientific German or French is given, the prospective translator should be re- 
quired to take it. 

Since a knowledge of the foreign civilization is necessary for him, he should also be re- 
quired to take a course in the civilization and institutions of the foreign country, and in his 
last year he should be given a course in the specific problems of the professional translator, 
including bibliography. 

Almost any of the larger, well-equipped departments can follow this program practically 
without setting up any new courses, and it seems in the line of progress to do this much at least. 


e Meetings of Associations « 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION, S.W.T.A., AND 
WISCONSIN CHAPTER, A.A.T.F. 


The Modern Language Section of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association and 
the Wisconsin Chapter of the American Association of the Teachers of French held a joint 
luncheon meeting in the Loraine Hotel, Madison, on February 14. Miss Lilly Lindquist, 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in Detroit and President-elect of the American Association of 
Teachers of French, and Professor C. D. Cool, author and popular after-dinner speaker of the 
department of Spanish and Portuguese at the University, gave the principal addresses. 

Under the title “Adapting the Course of Study to the Pupil,’’ Miss Lindquist made a 
vigorous plea for courses in foreign languages for high-school students not intending to go to 
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college. She stated that such courses were being successfully conducted in the system she 
represented and that they were intrusted to some of the ablest teachers in the field. It was 
her opinion that the decline in foreign language (there was a drop in this subject from about 
50 percent to 25 percent of the total high-school enrollment in Detroit from 1924 to 1934) was 
due in a large measure to the inelasticity of the language courses, designed chiefly for those 
preparing for colleges, and to the great interest in and demand for the social sciences. 

Professor Cool’s theme was the “Romance of Words’’. Among other things he emphasized 
the connection between the classical and the modern languages and demonstrated the close 
relationship between the tongues of various nations. Replete with happy and scholarly illus- 
trations, the talk proved how fascinating the study of comparative philology can be when 
treated in a humanistic as well as a humoristic manner. 

Because of the illness of Miss Alma Wiechers of the Washington Park High School of 
Racine, Chairman of the Modern Language Section of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation, Professor C. D. Zdanowicz, President of the Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of French, presided over the joint meeting, which was one of the best 
held here in recent years. In spite of the blizzards the attendance was good and the discus- 
sion both lively and profitable. Much credit for the success of the meeting was due to the 
untiring efforts of Miss Mildred Morgan, Secretary of the Modern Language Section. 

It was the consensus of opinion at the business meeting, held after the luncheon, that 
plans should be made, if possible, for another joint meeting in Milwaukee next November and 
again in Madison in February, 1937. The following officers for the Modern Language Section 
of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association were elected for 1936-37: Miss Lillian 
Pfeiffer, Wisconsin University High School, Chairman; Miss Mildred Morgan, West High 
School, Madison, Secretary. The following officers for the Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of French for 1936-37 were also elected: Professor F. D. Cheydleur, 
University of Wisconsin, President; Mlle Amélie Sérafon, Milwaukee-Downer College, Vice- 
President; Miss Helen Pesark, East High School, Superior, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FREDERIC D. CHEYDLEUR 
Secretary-Treasurer, Wisconsin Chapter, 
American Association of Teachers of French 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, 
RHODE ISLAND GROUP 


The spring meeting of the Rhode Island Group of the New England Modern Language 
Association was held in Marston Hall, Brown University, on March 21, 1936, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. The Chairman, Professor Alfonso de Salvio, presided. 

Miss Alice R. Sheppard, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the follow- 
ing for election: 

Chairman, Professor Alfonso de Salvio, Brown University; Secretary, Miss Edna Dwyer, 
Classical High School, Providence; Executive Committee: The Chairman; Secretary; and Miss 
Madeleine M. Bubier, Providence; Miss Margaret C. Ellis, Hope Street High School, Provi- 
dence; Miss Marion D. Leach, Senior High School, Pawtucket; Mr. Lucien Bazinet, Woon- 
socket; Mr. Henry H. Hobbs, Portsmouth Priory School. The members named were duly 
elected. 

The first address, by Mr. James L. Hanley, Supervisor of the Providence Junior and 
Senior High Schools, was on “Echoes from the St. Louis Convention,” from which he had re- 
cently returned and at which he had given special consideration to the meetings of the Modern 
Foreign Language Group. Miss Carol B. Bogman of Central High School, Providence, spoke 
on “Difficulties in Teaching Pupils of Foreign Extraction.” Miss Bogman conducts classes in 
Italian, attended largely by children of Italian parentage. A discussion by teachers of various 
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modern foreign languages, concerning the difficulties of teaching pupils who already have some 
natural background in those languages, followed. The panel was composed of Professor Robert 
H. Williams, Professor of Spanish, Brown University; Miss Emelia A. Hempel, teacher of 
German and head of the Modern Language Department, Classical High School; Mr. Albert 
DiPippo, teacher of Italian, Bridgham Junior High School; Miss Marie L. Laviolette, senior 
teacher of French, Woonsocket High School. The meeting was especially well attended, and 
several new members were added. Tea was served after the meeting in the Faculty Club 
Room of Marston Hall. 
EpNA DWYER 
Secretary 


« Notes and News ° 


The Education Digest reprinted in its March number I. W. Brock’s article, ““The Magic of 
Common Sense,” from the January Modern Language Journal. 


“DIsONS LA BONNE AVENTURE” is a chart by which students tell each others’ fortunes with 
cards, and incidentally use all the idiomatic expressions listed in the New York State Syllabus 
for third-year French. The price of the chart is ten cents, and it may be obtained from Mrs. 
C. F. Gessler, 30 Locust Hill, Yonkers, New York. 


Tue INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION has published a “Directory of American Fel- 
lows Studying under the Auspices of the American German Student Exchange, 1925-1935.” 
The directory gives information concerning the fields of study, degrees, publications, and uni- 
versity connections of the fellows. 


Tue INstTITUT DE CoopERATION INTELLECTUELLE DE LA Soci£TE£ DES NATIONS has issued its 
1936 directory of ‘Holiday Courses in Europe,” listing 154 courses in 19 different countries. 
Copies may be obtained from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


PROFESSOR WALTER WADEPUHL of West Virginia University has been commissioned to com- 
plete the Elster edition of Heinrich Heine’s works, four volumes of which have been published 
under the direction of Professor Ernst Elster of Marburg. Professor Wadepuhl recently re- 
turned from a record-making brief trip to Germany, bringing back with him some fifteen hun- 
dred unpublished letters to and from Heine. 


THE seventh world conference of the World Federation of Education Associations in Tokyo, 
Japan, has been fixed for the week of August 2-7, 1937. Information can be obtained from 
headquarters of the Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., and from 
The Seventh World Conference Committee, Hitotsu-Bashi, Kanda-ku, Ookyo, Japan. 


THE complete report of proceedings of the Synchronized Oxford Conferences of the World 
Federation of Education Associations has just been published. In presenting the report, an 
illustrated volume of 650 pages, Mr. Fred Mander, past president of the World Federation, 
expresses the hope that readers may catch something of the spirit of enthusiasm and desire 
for world co-operation in the service of youth which animated the conferences. 


Rotary INTERNATIONAL, through its Editing Board, is now assembling articles from each of 
the seventy-eight countries of the world, telling what each has contributed to the advancement 
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of civilization. The articles must be written by Rotarians in a language to be understood by 
adolescents, and must not exceed 2000 words in length. They will be published in book-form, 
and the royalty from sales will be placed in the Rotary Foundation. 


Tue 1935 EpUCATIONAL YEARBOOK issued by the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, is entirely devoted to the subject of teachers associations 
in seventeen countries. The editor, Dr. I. L. Kandel, and his collaborators from various coun- 
tries have done a useful piece of work at a critical juncture in the history of teachers associa- 
tions everywhere. 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNton, Division of Intellectual Co-operation, Washington, D. C., is 
preparing a 45-page syllabus giving an eight-unit outline of Latin American history and civili- 
zation. Intended principally for use in high schools, this syllabus will also be of great value to 
study-groups, lecturers, clubs, and to all interested in promoting international understanding, 
appreciation, and goodwill. Those wishing to receive a copy of this syllabus should send in 
their applications before June 1, 1936. 


SHORT-WAVE NEWS 


SHorT-WAVE news reports are now broadcast daily to the United States from high-powered 
radio-stations in the important European capitals. They offer interesting opportunities for 
supplementary studies in current history and modern foreign languages. Twenty-four of these 
news-broadcasts, in the English language, are on the air every twenty-four hours, from Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and Brussels. These transmissions constitute a daily first- 
hand report from the scenes of history-making events. The same news-broadcasts are also 
translated into eight foreign languages—German, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Arabic, 
Flemish and Portuguese—with a total of twenty-nine broadcasts daily. These foreign-language 
broadcasts are made by commentators and announcers who are particularly proficient in 
diction and enunciation. Time-tables of these broadcasts, serving as a guide for teachers and 
students who use short wave receiving sets, may be obtained free by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to The Short Wave Institute of America, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ON RADIO LISTED IN 
INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


A HELPFUL guide for teachers, and leaders of adult education groups who wish to utilize radio 
programs in their educational work, will be found in the program-bulletins of The Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts, which list worthwhile network programs in the fields of music, in- 
formative talks, variety, comedy, drama, as well as foreign and domestic short-wave data. 
In addition to “schools of the air,” designed especially for classroom consumption, the current 
program-bulletin lists an average of fifteen informative programs for each day of the month, 
many of them suitable for inclusion in classroom curricula and home-listening assignments. 

The programs for each day are listed under the major subject-headings according to time, 
title, contents and the networks over which they may be heard. For the benefit of listeners in 
remote sections who may experience some difficulty in receiving these programs through the 
regular channels, the Institute lists the domestic short-wave stations which regularly carry 
network features. For students of international affairs, the Institute lists foreign short-wave 
stations best heard at this time of year, according to location, call-letters, wave-lengths, and 
time on the air; and the contents of some forthcoming programs of special interest to American 
listeners have been described. 

The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts was founded by Philco Radio & ‘1elevision Cor- 
poration to stimulate greater interest in worthwhile radio programs, and to encourage fuller 
utilization of the radio as an instrument of education and entertainment. The Institute’s 
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modern foreign languages, concerning the difficulties of teaching pupils who already have some 
natural background in those languages, followed. The panel was composed of Professor Robert 
H. Williams, Professor of Spanish, Brown University; Miss Emelia A. Hempel, teacher of 
German and head of the Modern Language Department, Classical High School; Mr. Albert 
DiPippo, teacher of Italian, Bridgham Junior High School; Miss Marie L. Laviolette, senior 
teacher of French, Woonsocket High School. The meeting was especially well attended, and 
several new members were added. Tea was served after the meeting in the Faculty Club 
Room of Marston Hall. 
EpNA DWYER 
Secretary 
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The Education Digest reprinted in its March number I. W. Brock’s article, ‘“The Magic of 
Common Sense,” from the January Modern Language Journal. 


“DISONS LA BONNE AVENTURE” is a chart by which students tell each others’ fortunes with 
cards, and incidentally use all the idiomatic expressions listed in the New York State Syllabus 
for third-year French. The price of the chart is ten cents, and it may be obtained from Mrs. 
C. F. Gessler, 30 Locust Hill, Yonkers, New York. 


Tue INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION has published a ‘‘Directory of American Fel- 
lows Studying under the Auspices of the American German Student Exchange, 1925-1935.” 
The directory gives information concerning the fields of study, degrees, publications, and uni- 
versity connections of the fellows. 


Tue InstirutT DE CoopféRATION INTELLECTUELLE DE LA Socr£Té DES NATIONS has issued its 
1936 directory of ‘Holiday Courses in Europe,” listing 154 courses in 19 different countries. 
Copies may be obtained from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


PROFESSOR WALTER WADEPUHL of West Virginia University has been commissioned to com- 
plete the Elster edition of Heinrich Heine’s works, four volumes of which have been published 
under the direction of Professor Ernst Elster of Marburg. Professor Wadepuhl recenily re- 
turned from a record-making brief trip to Germany, bringing back with him some fifteen hun- 
dred unpublished letters to and from Heine. 


THE seventh world conference of the World Federation of Education Associations in Tokyo, 
Japan, has been fixed for the week of August 2-7, 1937. Information can be obtained from 
headquarters of the Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., and from 
The Seventh World Conference Committee, Hitotsu-Bashi, Kanda-ku, Ookyo, Japan. 


THE complete report of proceedings of the Synchronized Oxford Conferences of the World 
Federation of Education Associations has just been published. In presenting the report, an 
illustrated volume of 650 pages, Mr. Fred Mander, past president of the World Federation, 
expresses the hope that readers may catch something of the spirit of enthusiasm and desire 
for world co-operation in the service of youth which animated the conferences. 


Rotary INTERNATIONAL, through its Editing Board, is now assembling articles from each of 
the seventy-eight countries of the world, telling what each has contributed to the advancement 
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of civilization. The articles must be written by Rotarians in a language to be understood by 
adolescents, and must not exceed 2000 words in length. They will be published in book-form, 
and the royalty from sales will be placed in the Rotary Foundation. 


THE 1935 EpUCATIONAL YEARBOOK issued by the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, is entirely devoted to the subject of teachers associations 
in seventeen countries. The editor, Dr. I. L. Kandel, and his collaborators from various coun- 
tries have done a useful piece of work at a critical juncture in the history of teachers associa- 
tions everywhere. 


Tue PAN AMERICAN Unton, Division of Intellectual Co-operation, Washington, D. C., is 
preparing a 45-page syllabus giving an eight-unit outline of Latin American history and civili- 
zation. Intended principally for use in high schools, this syllabus will also be of great value to 
study-groups, lecturers, clubs, and to all interested in promoting international understanding, 
appreciation, and goodwill. Those wishing to receive a copy of this syllabus should send in 
their applications before June 1, 1936. 


SHORT-WAVE NEWS 


SHORT-WAVE news reports are now broadcast daily to the United States from high-powered 
radio-stations in the important European capitals. They offer interesting opportunities for 
supplementary studies in current history and modern foreign languages. Twenty-four of these 
news-broadcasts, in the English language, are on the air every twenty-four hours, from Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and Brussels. These transmissions constitute a daily first- 
hand report from the scenes of history-making events. The same news-broadcasts are also 
translated into eight foreign languages—German, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Arabic, 
Flemish and Portuguese—with a total of twenty-nine broadcasts daily. These foreign-language 
broadcasts are made by commentators and announcers who are particularly proficient in 
diction and enunciation. Time-tables of these broadcasts, serving as a guide for teachers and 
students who use short wave receiving sets, may be obtained free by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to The Short Wave Institute of America, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ON RADIO LISTED IN 
INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


A HELPFUL guide for teachers, and leaders of adult education groups who wish to utilize radio 
programs in their educational work, will be found in the program-bulletins of The Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts, which list worthwhile network programs in the fields of music, in- 
formative talks, variety, comedy, drama, as well as foreign and domestic short-wave data. 
In addition to “schools of the air,’’ designed especially for classroom consumption, the current 
program-bulletin lists an average of fifteen informative programs for each day of the month, 
many of them suitable for inclusion in classroom curricula and home-listening assignments. 

The programs for each day are listed under the major subject-headings according to time, 
title, contents and the networks over which they may be heard. For the benefit of listeners in 
remote sections who may experience some difficulty in receiving these programs through the 
regular channels, the Institute lists the domestic short-wave stations which regularly carry 
network features. For students of international affairs, the Institute lists foreign short-wave 
stations best heard at this time of year, according to location, call-letters, wave-lengths, and 
time on the air; and the contents of some forthcoming programs of special interest to American 
listeners have been described. 

The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts was founded by Philco Radio & Television Cor- 
poration to stimulate greater interest in worthwhile radio programs, and to encourage fuller 
utilization of the radio as an instrument of education and entertainment. The Institute’s 
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program bulletins, as well as its studies of various aspects of radio’s offerings by recognized 
authorities in the several fields, are made available to teachers and pupils, free of charge, upon 
request to The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, 80 Broadway, New York City. 
LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 

Tue Lincutstic INSTITUTE, sponsored by the Linguistic Society of America and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will be held at Ann Arbor from June 29 to August 21, 1936. The Institute, 
previously held at Yale University and the College of the City of New York, is intended to be 
a center of study and research for students of language and languages. 

Some twenty-five courses will be offered by members of the University of Michigan 
faculty and visiting scholars. Among the languages offered are American English, Arabic, 
Assyrian, Chinese, Coptic, English, Ethiopic, German, Greek, Hittite, Icelandic, Irish, Japa- 
nese, Latin, and Spanish. Several courses in general linguistics and the psychology of language, 
one in Methods of Recording Living Languages, and one on the Linguistic Survey of New 
England, will also be offered. The full library resources of the University will be available to 
members of the Institute, as will a special laboratory with sound-recording apparatus. Special 
study-rooms will also be set aside for their use. Luncheon-meetings will be held three times a 
week, at which papers will be discussed. Any member of the Linguistic Society or of the Insti- 
tute may submit before June first an abstract of a paper he would like to present at a luncheon. 
More formal afternoon and evening meetings will also be held weekly. Holders of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science will be given the privileges of the Institute and an 
opportunity to carry on individual research without fee. For others, admission to the Institute, 
fees, and credit will be on the regular basis established for the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Professor C. C. Fries of the University of Michigan will serve as Director, and Professor 
E. H. Sturtevant of Yale University as Associate Director, of the Institute. Inquiries should 
be directed to the Secretary of the Institute, Albert H. Marckwardt, Department of English 
Language and Literature, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SUMMER COURSES, UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON 


THE Ho.tpay CovursEs at the University of Besancon offer great advantages for English- 
speaking students. These courses now form an integral part of the Faculty of Letters, under 
the responsible control of the Dean, and there are three ‘“Directeurs,”’ of whom at least one 
will always be in attendance. Fees are very modest. Course offered include Phonetics, Gram- 
mar and Language, Literature, Authors, History and Geography, Civilization and Institu- 
tions, Translation, Practical Exercises and Commercial Correspondence. The town of Besan- 
con, in the beautiful Doubs valley, lies amid the grandiose scenery of the Jura, the ‘‘Preface 
to Switzerland.”’ It is a renowned centre for excursions, for which tariffs are often reduced to 
students. With its famous Roman remains and vestiges of Spanish civilization, Besancon 
teems with interesting buildings and monuments of the past. There are numerous sports and 
diversions: open-air concerts, dancing, swimming, boating, tennis, etc. The new University 
Hostel, or ‘Students’ Palace,”’ as it is termed, offers comfort, quiet for studies, and every pos- 
sible modern convenience at a very low rate. Students under 28 years of age may, by applying 
in good time, get vouchers, allowing them to travel at half-rate. Inquiries will be promptly 
answered by M. le Secrétaire Général, Université, 30-32, rue Mégevand, Besancon, France. 


SUMMER QUARTER VISITORS 


Durinc the Summer Quarter, 1936 (June 22—-August 28), the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures of the University of Chicago will have on its Faculty two distinguished 
European scholars: Giuseppe Borgese, who will offer a course in the History of Italian Literary 
Criticism and a course on Dante; and Walther von Wartburg, who will offer the following 
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courses: History of the French Language, French Linguistic Geography, and the Rise of the 
Romance Tongues. These courses, adapted to the needs of teachers and scholars, will supple- 
ment the courses given by the permanent staff of the Department (Castillo, Dargan, David, 
Nitze, Northup, Parmenter, and Vigneron). 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE SECTION, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSION 


For a period of ten weeks, from June 22 to August 29, the University of California (Berkeley) 
will conduct intensive instruction in the Russian language—one course for beginners, and one 
for persons with some knowledge of Russian. This work is offered by the University in co- 
operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, as a continuation of the inter-university 
project which began with the Russian Language Section of the Harvard Summer School of 
1934 and was carried on at Columbia during the Summer of 1935. The courses are intended for 
persons of exceptional qualifications who have a specific need for the languages as a tool for 
use in some field of science or of scholarship. The Summer Session Office of the University of 
California is prepared to furnish detailed information upon request. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF DR. PRICE 


Wuereas, God in His infinite wisdom has seen fit to remove from our midst, Mr. William 
R. Price, late Supervisor of Modern Languages in the State of New York; and 
WuerEAs, his unflagging enthusiasm for the sane and progressive teaching of modern 
languages, his thoroughness, his fighting spirit in the face of obstacles and his intellectual 
honesty served as an inspiration for many years and will continue to inspire us in the years to 
come; therefore, be it 
Resolved, that we, the heads of departments of Modern Languages, in the City of New 
York, hereby express our appreciation of Mr. Price, and extend our sincere sympathy to all 
those who feel keenly their bereavement; and be it further 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mrs. Price, to the Bulletin of High 
Points, to the daily press, to the Modern Language Journal, and to the State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 
EUGENE JACKSON 
H. C. LEONARD 
CHARLES E. OVERHOLSER, Chairman. 


Reviews 


KENISTON, HAYWARD, A Basic List of Spanish Words and Idioms. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1933. Linen. xxi, 68 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Professor Keniston has had the happy idea of compiling and publishing a list of the most 
common Spanish words and idioms which are fundamental to a two-year course in a secondary 
school or a one-year course in college. The list includes: essential words, for example, parts of 
speech, names of the days of the week, months, seasons, etc., numbering 122; the commonest 
words, with a total of 1300; the derivatives of these commonest words, as adjectives and 
participles used as nouns, etc., and most frequently used idioms, making a total of 1592 items. 

The 1300 words chosen are based exclusively on Spanish word and idiom counts and are 
taken from Buchanan’s well-known word list, Cartwright’s list gathered from Spanish gram- 
mars and reading texts, and Keniston’s own “(Common Words in Spanish’’ (1920) and also 
his idiom list. 

The material examined by Buchanan, Cartwright, and Keniston was divergent in nature 
but the first 1000 of the present list agree quite closely with the other three lists. Of course, 
a greater variation among the three lists would be found in the second thousand. Mr. Keniston 
believes that by limiting the basic vocabulary to 1300 words as a nucleus, it will not be 
difficult to have the student learn 700 additional words in the course of his elementary course. 
These additional words would include, in part, classroom “‘lingo”’ such as tiza and pasar lista, 
etc., which are useful in the school environment but fortunately do not have high frequency 
in the world outside! 

Such a list will be helpful to students who can thus be taught to distinguish the essential 
elements of work in Spanish from the non-essentials, and for the same reason it will be helpful 
to teachers and to future textbook-makers. The occasional Latin and English cognates for 
purposes of word-study are admirable. The little book is excellently arranged, well-printed, 
and inexpensive enough to be bought by most students. 

J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HIEBLE, JACOB, A Compact German Grammar. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift 
Press, 1935. 12 pp., folded. Price, 5 cents. 


It is surprising how much has been compressed into twelve miniature pages in small type. 
Practically everything the student needs for reading is here, even including well over a hun- 
dred strong verbs with their principal parts and meanings, and, mirabile dictu, a list of verbs 
followed by certain prepositions with illustrations—all for five cents. 

For the use of mature students, and for review, it is to be recommended. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


RosELu1, Bruno, [talian Yesterday and Today. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 1936. Cloth. 185 pp. Price, $2.00. 


All teachers of Italian are deeply indebted to Professor Roselli for his labors in promoting 
Italian throughout the country, and further, now, for recording the history of the teaching of 
this language in its beginnings. 

The first part of this book, remote history, is a fascinating story, well documented, well 
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told; the second, recent and contemporary, is less history than tract, eloquent but incomplete. 
No division into chapters, no index—which is unfortunate; serious omissions, which is worse. 
Why trace Italian painstakingly only in the three or four institutions which were the first to 
teach it and then ignore important universities where it was developed within recent “‘yester- 
days”’: Hopkins, Chicago, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, California, and the like? Why 
omit such constructive names as Langdon, Shaw, Wilkins, Austin, Vaughan, Van Horne, 
Goggio, Bullock, Russo, Bosano, De Filippis, and others? Similarly unfair is the complete 
overlooking of Jtalica; and entirely incorrect the account of the founding of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian (p. 59). As long as Mr. Roselli persists in ignoring or oppos- 
ing scholars and scholarship he will weaken the effectiveness of the work to which he is so 
valiantly devoted. For, after all, what is the use of abundant Italian classes if trained teachers 
are not developed? And they must be developed by our universities, and not by importing 
Italians, who, even when trained, are unfamiliar with our American students and, as is well 
known, too often unsuccessful as teachers or as productive scholars, or both. The quantity of 
students is important, obviously, but not more so than the quality of teachers. 

Very reluctantly, but for the truth, this reviewer must state that his old friend’s book, 
excellent in its history of remote “yesterdays,’”’ readable in its tract on secondary schools, 
with abundant statistics and a useful Geographical Survey, lacks three important chapters— 
(1) Recent Yesterdays and Today; (2) Textbooks; (3) Productive Scholarship—in order to 
fulfill the promise of its title. 

ALTROCCHI 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


MENCKEN, H. L., The American Language: An Inquiry into the Development 
of English in the United States. (Fourth edition, corrected, enlarged, and 


rewritten.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. Cloth. xi, 769, xxix pp. 
Price, $5.00. 


This absorbing book is the latest edition of a study first published in 1919, enlarged and 
republished in 1921, further enlarged in 1923, and now issued as an essentially new work. 
The author has devoted many years to the collection and digesting of an enormous amount of 
material, has consulted all available sources, and has had the help of many, many individuals 
and groups interested in American English. The teacher of modern foreign languages will first 
be attracted perhaps by the full and comprehensive treatment of non-English dialects in 
America—Germanic, Romance, Slavic, Finno-Ugrian, Celtic, Semitic, Greek, Asiatic, and 
even Armenian, Hawaiian, and Gipsy; but I defy any language teacher to “look into” any 
part of the book without reading it through. It is unusual for a teacher of foreign languages not 
to be interested in ‘“‘words and their ways,’’ “the romance of words,” or whatever we may 
choose to call it; and Mr. Mencken deals with the history and development of American speech 
in a way that makes every page fascinating. 

It is not improbable that Mr. Mencken’s place in American letters will be permanently 
assured, not by his numerous volumes of essays and comment, but by the production of this 
scholarly and exhaustive work in a field in which few others have even approached his contri- 
bution. Nor is it without interest that the man who first and last has poked a good deal of 
fun at the “Herr Professor” should have won himself an unquestioned place in the front rank 
of American scholars, where he doubtless finds himself thoroughly at home amid footnotes, 
bibliographical references, indices of words and phrases, and all the “critical and scholarly 
apparatus” that the most “fuss-budgety” professor could ask. In the name of thousands of 
colleagues, and of their wives and children, who will enjoy this rich store of learning with 
them, we hereby confer upon its painstaking author the honorific of “Herr Professor Doctor- 
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of-the-American-Language,” with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto, and with 
our gratitude for an inestimable service to American scholarship. 
Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


BasLeR, Orro, et al., Der grosse Duden-Grammatik der deutschen Sprache. 
Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1935. li, 419 p. Price, $1.20. 


The name Duden, long famous and to every German as familiar as is Webster to an 
American, has now been affixed to a new work, a grammar, the reliability of which is insured 
by this very name. 

Another grammar? Yes, but one that brings to every German-speaking person in a handy 
volume all he wants to know about the inner structure of the German language. It was ex- 
pressly created as a guide for those who wish to fight for the preservation of the German 
tongue and its purity in these days of confusion and nationalism. For this very reason this 
grammar is not dry, highly technical, or philological, but is a storehouse of sound and in- 
telligible information and present-day examples. Here are discussed: the development of the 
German language and literature, phonology, declension of nouns and adjectives, verbs, 
prepositions, adverbs, etc. Chapters of great importance are those on word-building and syn- 
tax. At the end of the volume one finds a brief explanation of orthographical points, enlighten- 
ment on punctuation, and various appendices on the historical development of sounds, 
forms of declension, and other points of grammar. A complete index of words and grammatical 
sections discussed concludes the volume. The format of the book is convenient, the print 
especially clear and attractive, and the binding durable. 

Without depreciating the value or importance of other famous grammars (Heyse, Siitter- 
lin, etc.) the reviewer wishes to emphasize that this new Duden-Grammar is a work which 
meets the requirements of both specialist and layman. It is a worthy companion-volume of 
the Sprach-Brockhaus, which the reviewer has been privileged to review recently for the 
Modern Language Journal. 

EuGEN HARTMUTH MUELLER 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


Brown, JoHN Hart, An Introduction to French. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. Cloth. xi, 487 pp. Price, $1.80. 


Mr. Brown’s volume has three major divisions: Grammar, Reading Texts, Composition. 
The material of frequent reference (French-English vocabulary, verb-conjugations, idioms, 
pronunciation) is placed at the beginning, before the lessons and exercise-material, a departure 
from the usual procedure, which would place vocabulary, verbs, and idioms at the back. 
Both in Part 1 and Part mm the grammatical material is given briefly on the top half of the 
page, and is divided by a line from the lessons and exercises of the lower half of the page. 
Part 1, Reading Texts, contains 1’Ab0é Constantin, Dumas’ Le Prix de Pigeons, and Le Petit 
Chose. The selections are changed only slightly; abundant footnotes obviate the need of much 
simplification. 

The chief feature of Part 1m is the English-French vocabulary (pp. 441-487) which by 
means of examples of usage makes a sincere effort to clarify for the student such confusing 
words as “by,” “for,” “get,’’ “how,” “time,” etc. One should note the almost elaborate 
footnotes provided for the reading texts. Mr. Brown has given appropriate and colloquial 
translations which are quite at variance with the all-too-frequent pedantry of notes. Examples: 
p. 183, blouse=smock; p. 201, se blottir=snuggle; p. 210, mazette! =Gosh!; p. 310, pépiaient= 
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chirped; p. 313, sentail= suggested. There are very few points with which to take issue: comme 
(p. 81) is not a preposition; it is either an adverb or conjunction, depending on use; baiser 
(p. 462) is frequently supplanted by embrasser; p. 86, note §, add on. For pedagogical reasons 
se moquer (p. 20) and obéir (p. 21) are best learned as se moquer de, obéir d. The vocabulary 
of page 23 might well contain penser de along with penser d. It seems that the logical place to 
introduce ¢a should be in the vocabulary of page 87. 

These few suggestions in nowise detract from the value of Mr. Brown’s excellent text. 
Admittedly designed for college work, it should prove valuable as an introductory book at 
that level, especially in schools which allow time for assimilation. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, Georgia 


TAMAYO Y Baus, MANUEL, La locura de amor. Edited by W. A. Whatley 
and R. A. Haynes. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1934. 
Cloth. xxv, 214 pp. (text 128 pp., notes 16 pp., exercises, 24 pp. and 
vocabulary 46 pp.). Price, $1.00. 


The introduction gives us a concise essay dealing with the life and work of Manuel 
Tamayo y Baus, the engaging play La locura de amor, and its historical and literary back- 
ground. This is supplemented with a two-page bibliography of works in Spanish and English 
on the theme of this play and on its author. 

The edition is meant for an intermediate reader. The notes give adequate explanations 
of difficult grammatical and idiomatic points and historical references. The exercises are rather 
monoionous in their strict uniformity, but probably this would not be so noticeable when they 
are divided into small assignments. The Spanish questionnaires for each scene are extensive 
and should prove a great help in oral and conversational drill, especially since due stress is 
put on the use of idioms. 

TaATIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


MULLER-PARTENKIRCHEN, Fritz, Kaum_ geniigend; Schulgeschichten. 
Edited by Hedwig G. Leser. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1935. Cloth. xv, 76 pp. Price, 88 cents. 


This collection of charming tales of school-life in Germany recall the Lausbubengeschichten 
of Ludwig Thoma in their humor and in their racy Bavarian expressions. It is such stories as 
these that give the American student a sympathetic insight into German character, with its 
blending of humor and pathos. 

This is the first time that a collection of Miiller-Partenkirchen’s short stories has been 
made available to American students. Ten of the thirty-two stories published in 1927 under 
the title of Kaum geniigend are included. A few difficult passages have been omitted; otherwise 
the original text has been left intact. There is a brief introduction on the life of the author. 
The fact that he was a teacher for six years explains his deep understanding of the relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil. There are footnotes to explain the more idiomatic expressions 
and literary allusions. Brief exercises on each selection are grouped together at the end of 
the book. An interesting picture of Miiller-Partenkirchen in conversation with his friend 
Anton Lang serves as frontispiece. 

Since the text is so simple in expression, it is suitable for reading in high school and 
college soon after the essentials of grammar have been completed. 

ELLEN L. GOEBEL 
University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Witey, W. Leon, AnD Grusss, HENRY A., Minimum French. (A brief but 
complete beginning grammar for use in colleges.) New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1935. Cloth. xv, 142 pp. Price, $1.30. Table of 
irregular verbs (pp. 113-124); French-English vocabulary (125-134); 
English-French vocabulary (135-140); index (141-142). 


This excellent little grammar, unique in its field, is a successful attempt to meet the need 
for a rapid and concise but thorough beginning French Grammar which may be completed 
in one semester by the capable college student with some previous experience in language 
study. Its modest goal—to equip such a student to make rapid progress toward a reading 
knowledge of French in one year—is, in the opinion of this reviewer, entirely attainable 
through the use of this book. 

The method is simple and sound. “Each subject is treated completely when taken up; 
general principles are studied first in a simplified form; then follow detailed points simplified 
and systematized in such a way as to be easy to grasp and remember.”’ (Preface.) The drill 
material, brief but adequate, includes the familiar apparatus of paradigm-work, completion- 
exercises, oral translation and composition based upon the reading text. 

This text, beginning with the second lesson and completed in the sixteenth and last, 
presents an original detective story. The authors have shown no little ingenuity in including 
the forms and idioms studied in each lesson, and in providing for their use in the variant 
compositions—although the latter in one or two instances call for constructions not illustrated 
in the former nor described in the grammar section. The French is workmanlike if not always 
inspired, and though the story limps on occasion it does supply a continuous thread of interest. 
It is an immense improvement over the sort of thing one has grown to expect—and dread. 

The necessarily restricted section on pronunciation could, it seems to me, provide in the 
same space much more effective directions for sound-production, and the whole discussion 
of the subjunctive, offering the traditional presentation, would be clearer if restated on a basis 
of functional definition. Some errors and omissions occur, and statements are not always quite 
clear, but the critical reader will observe that the majority of these items are not of major 
importance. The competent teacher will readily conquer such minor difficulties as they appear. 
These are, indeed, of small moment in comparison with the general excellence of the material 
and its effective presentation. 

Aaron MacCoon 
Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Borctum, GEORGE P., AND BorGtum, Lucy V., Cours Pratique Avancé. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. 
xi-xiii; text, 1-239; vocabulary, 243-373. 


The teaching of French composition and conversation which, since the war, has become 
one of the most important parts of our college program, has done much to bring our students 
to realize that French is a living language. We have been flooded with textbooks in which all 
literary beauties were left out to make place for long, awkward, sentences, designed to use 
the greatest possible number of idioms in the least possible space. Students who graduated from 
these textbooks knew what a colleague of mine used to call “‘toutes les finesses de la langue 
francaise”; yet their speech revealed a singular ignorance of its real spirit. 

Cours Pratique Avancé, though not blameless in this respect, shows a definite endeavor 
towards the teaching of a more natural speech. The realism, I may say, is at times exaggerated, 
and I am not overanxious to hear my co-eds use such expressions as fichez-moi la paix or 
je créve de faim. Such expressions, though, are few. As a whole, the colloquial and idiomatic 
words and constructions—and they seem to be all there—show a very careful and complete 
study of every-day French. Every side of French civilization and culture passes before the 
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eyes of the student, as is shown by the titles of the chapters: Déjeuner en Wagon, On pend la 
crémaillére, Une soirée d’Opéra, L’achat d’une auto, Au bord de la mer, Soirée de bridge, En- 
tretien littéraire, Soirée musicale, Tennis, etc.—twenty-five chapters of fast-moving action and 
unexpected adventures, culminating in a double wedding. The topics are up-to-date: one 
reads about /a crise économique and la baisse du dollar. 

Each chapter consists of a French text, a list of idioms and linguistic peculiarities, ques- 
tions and translation exercises from English into French. The lessons can scarcely be called 
graded in difficulty, but they do increase in length. The book is not quite free from typo- 
graphical errors: complét (p. 348); dashes where there is no change of speaker (pp. 17, 18, 
25-26, 158, etc.). A word should be added regarding the vocabulary, which is unusually 
complete. It is followed by sixteen pages of words arranged by topics: bridge, téléphone, marine, 
auto, etc. 

C. A. ROCHEDIEU 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Danton, GEorGE H. (ed.), Stories of the Rhine. From the Rheinsagen of 
Wilhelm Schaefer. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xviii, 94 pp. Price, 92 cents. 


The editor has selected twenty of the thirty-six stories comprising Schaefer’s Rheinsagen, 
the main basis of selection being the novelty of the stories. There are a few variations from 
the main text, chiefly with regard to punctuation and a number of grammatical points. There 
is enough variety in the stories to hold the interest of first-year students without difficulty. 

As this is the first text of Schaefer’s to be edited for American schools, an introduction 
on his life and on the source of the Rheinsagen is included for the teacher. At the end of the 
introduction are some questions which are to suggest topics for further study. 

The book is unusually free from typographical errors. The illustrations are pertinent to 
the text. 

Notes, idiom-lists, exercises and questions follow immediately after each story. They 
were placed there for the convenience of the student, but the question arises in the reviewer’s 
mind whether convenience compensates for loss in reliance on memory, which cannot be 
developed to any great extent when explanatory notes are so near the text. Placing the 
exercises throughout the book instead of at the end tends to impair unified appearance but, 
on the other hand, makes them more available for immediate use. The exercises have been 
well planned for drill-work in derivatives and word-formation. No reference is made as to 
whether the vocabulary has been checked with any standard minimum word-list. The book 
seems to contain a rather extensive vocabulary and idiom-list for first-semester people. 

This book adds a new group of refreshing stories to the collection of Rhine-legends already 
available in this country. 

ELLEN L. GOEBEL 
University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Boces, R. S., anD CasTILLo, CaRLos, Leyendas épicas de Espana. Prosi- 
ficaci6n moderna. Illustraciones de Jesusa Alfau de Solalinde. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Cloth. xiv, 221 pp. Price, $1.20. 


This textbook contains prose versions, chiefly from the Primera crénica general, of the 
six best-known epic legends of Spain: Rodrigo el tiltimo godo, Bernardo del Carpio, Los siete 
infantes de Salas, Fernén Gonzdlez, El cerco de Zamora, and El Cid. We thus have, for the first 
time, a highly readable and indeed thrilling modern summary of these important stories, so 
often alluded to in all periods of Spanish literature. 
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The editors state (p. iv) that ‘‘sentence-structure, idioms, and style have been carefully 
chosen from the point of view of rather high frequency in normal written Spanish.” While this 
is true in general, the editors seem to overwork haber de+-infinitive: el rey hubo de caer muerto 
(42.10), and the like. Guardar “await” (vocabulary, applying to 130.30) is not confirmed by 
the Spanish dictionaries; aguardar should be substituted. A few technical medieval terms 
(bohordo, loriga, brial, piel, etc.) are properly retained, with appropriate explanations. Accord- 
ing to good authority, the al in the following sentence should be el: Sevor, os rogamos que 
entreguéis al rey don Garcia a su hermana dona Sancha (52.34-35). Cf. Ramsey, Textbook, 
$1313; Academy, Gramdtica espariola (1924), §242, 2, b, note 1. The editors properly dis- 
tinguish aun “even” from ain ‘“‘yet” in the vocabulary; hence Aun no sabia .. . “He did not 
yet know” (128.3) appears to be misprinted. Since rules on this detail are not easy to find, 
this example from the Peguero Larousse ilustrado is worth repeating: Atin no ha venido ni aun 
la mitad de la gente. Some college students would appreciate a note on the causal subjunctive 
after como (15.29). Alamos (149.23) should be Alamos with an accent to agree with the vocab- 
ulary. Another misprint (in the vocabulary) is Olocdéu for Olocdn (cf. 120.17, 120.29). 

The editors have performed the considerable task of modernizing these glamorous old 
tales in a competent and indeed artistic manner. The book meets a real need, and is bound 
to be useful. 

mick 
Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


BONSELS, WALDEMAR, Mario und die Tiere. Edited by William Diamond 
and Frank H. Reinsch. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. Introduction, pp. xi-xiii; text 1-166; 
exercises 169-195; vocabulary, i-xciii. 


In Mario und die Tiere the editors have presented for second-year high-school and first- 
year college classes fresh material from a present-day author who has a widespread popularity 
beyond the boundaries of his own country. 

Left alone in the world by the death of his mother, the twelve-year-old Mario fled to the 
forest. Against the attractive setting of the forest background the story narrates his adven- 
tures and encounters with various forest animals. From his own experiences and under the 
wise tutelage of old Dommelfei he develops into a capable, self-reliant boy with an under- 
standing and appreciation of the enduring aspects of nature. Through the ‘“‘Schlossherrin,”’ 
Frau Ingrid, he is led back to the world beyond the forest, for, as she said ‘Es gibt mehr als 
den Wald und die Nature, du wirst lernen wie ein Mann in seiner Zeit lebt und wirkt.”’ Both 
in the content and in the manner of the telling the story is one of intrinsic charm. 

The text has been cut judiciously to bring it within the limits desirable for classroom use. 
Since the proportion of words outside the usual range in the early stages of high-school reading 
is rather large, the story would probably be read with greater enjoyment toward the end of 
the second year. The book is edited without notes, but idiomatic expressions are adequately 
handled in the general vocabulary. The exercises consist of German questions for review, which 
call for clear-cut answers on the facts of the story, and of English passages for “‘those who 
desire to assign drill in written composition.” 

V. JONES 
Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, New York 


SEMEONOFF, ANNA H., A First Russian Reader. With 27 illustrations by A. 
Patterson Barclay. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1936. 
Cloth. viii, 119 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an excellent Russian reader and it can be deservedly recommended to all students 
who are satisfied with its contents. This may seem to be a decidedly unsatisfactory recom- 
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mendation, but it is merely another way of saying that the volume has not solved the funda- 
mental difficulty of the content and scope of a Russian reader. If we were to have the bulk 
of our students at a sufficiently early age, the method and the material would be satisfactory. 
At the present time, the large majority of students of Russian are adults, and it is to be 
doubted whether they will enjoy stories which are well chosen and well adapted for young 
children. We had hoped that after the splendid grammar of Mme. Semeonoff she would 
furnish us with a reader on the same lines, but this volume, like so many others, confuses 
simple Russian and childish Russian. She states herself that she has drawn largely from the 
works of A. Fortunatova for children. As a result the subjects, even those drawn from the 
life of the U.S.S.R., are such as would appeal to children. On the other hand, the material 
does represent a very good choice of vocabulary and will round out the knowledge of anyone 
who uses the book. 

The notes are very well expressed and the references to Mme. Semeonoff’s grammar are 
satisfactory. There are very few misprints. The chief one noticed is a curious wavering in the 
spelling of the word “dirizhabl” in story No. 29. The vocabulary too seems fairly complete 
and those words not found in it are usually explained in the notes. 

As a whole, therefore, we can regard this book as an excellent reader for children, with 
illustrations quite on the same scale which render the volume still more attractive for them. 
As a reader for adult students, it is deficient, but even they will find profit from it, especially 
in regard to material and words for daily life and use. It is unfortunate that Mme. Semeonoff 
has not planned her work for another class of readers, but she has remained within the field 
mapped out for the book and we have no right to criticize it on this ground. We can only hope 
that at a future date she wil! see her way clear to bringing out a first reader for adult students, 
with stories and vocabulary of especial value to them. The book’s general appearance and 
format are excellent and a distinct credit to the publishers. Its publication is a sign of the 
serious increasing interest in the Russian language. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


STROEBE, LILIAN L., AND HorricuTER, RutH J. (eds.), Leicht und Neu; 
Vier Erzahlungen fiir Anfdinger. Containing: Wie Fritz Miiller sein 
Gliick machte (Johannes Berke); Das Klavier (Clara Schelper); Alle 
Fiinf (Helene Stikl); and Wie Pfarrer Bopfinger auf Abwege geriet (Paul 
Oskar Hocker). New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1934. Cloth. 
Map: Die Schweiz und Siiddeutschland. viii, 220 pp. Price, $1.35. 


These four stories will be hailed by the teacher as new, fresh material. They are easy and 
interesting, well-edited and attractively printed, and provide valuable connected reading 
material for the early stages of the German course. They possess both human interest and 
real German background. The exercises are of varied types and of practical conversational 
application. Themes and suggestions for further variations on these exercises are also given 
for each chapter. The German-English vocabulary is complete and also embodies a few 
necessary notes giving information on various references met with in the text and on struc- 
tural difficulties in phrasing or sentence-construction. With 47 pages of exercises for 103 
pages of reading-material, this text is a well-balanced drill-book. 

TaTIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Books Received 


FRENCH TEXTBOOKS 


Bazin, René, Les Oberlé. Adapted and edited by J. Douglas Haygood. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Historical note, pp. vii-viii; text (with 
vocabularies and notes), 3-138; idiom-lists, 139-142; vocabulary, 143-164. 

Bazin, René, Stéphanette. Edited by Mildred Severance and F. B. Jassogne. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 92 cents. Preface and introduction, pp. i-ix; 
text, 1-141; notes, 145-151; exercises, 155-186; vocabulary, ii—xlv. 

Daudet, Alphonse, Quatre contes choisis. Edited by Frank W. Roberts, Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1936. Cloth. Portrait. Price, $1.00. Introduction, pp. vii-ix; text (with notes and 
exercises), 3-70; irregular verbs, 71-79; vocabulary, 81-109. 

Dondo, Mathurin, and Ernst, Frédéric, Principes de grammaire et de style (a review grammar 
and composition). New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Cloth. Map. Price, $1.36. Pref- 
ace, pp. iii-vii; text, 1-225; appendix, 226-264; vocabulary, iii-lxiv; index, Ixv—lxxiii. 

Hermant, Abel, Eddy et Paddy. Edited by Maurice E. Coindreau. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co., 
1936. Cloth. Portrait. Price, $1.00. Introduction, pp. xi-xxi; text (with footnotes), 1-129; 
vocabulary, 131-171. 

Kastner, Erich, Emile et les détectives. (French translation by Mme L. Faisans-Maury.) Edited 
by Arthur G. Bovée. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 76 
cents. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text (with idioms and footnotes), 1-137; exercises, 139-174; 
vocabulary, 175-217. 

Maupassant, Guy de, Pierre et Jean. Edited by Aaron Schaffer. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons (Modern Student’s Library), 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Introduction, pp. ix—xxix; 
bibliographical note, xxxi-ii; ‘‘Le roman,”’ xxxiii—xlviii; text, 3-158; notes, 161-170. 

Roe, Frederick C. (ed.), Tales of Adventure from Modern French Authors. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1936. Cloth. Price, 90 cents. Preface, p. v; text, pp. 9-143; notes, 
144-158; vocabulary 159-176. 

Vauvenargues, Marquis de, Réflexions et maximes. Cambridge: University Press (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.), 1936. Linen. Price, 40 cents. Note, pp. v-vi; text, 1-73; biographical 
and bibliographical notes, 74-75. 


GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


Danton, Annina Periam, and Danton, George H., Wie sagt man das auf deutsch? New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.75. Preface, pp. v-vii; phrases, 1-336; indices, 
337-350. 

Dodge, Ernest R., and Viereck, Margaret H., Etwas Neues. New York: American Book Co., 
1936. Frontispiece. Price, $1.25. Preface, pp. v—vii; text (with footnotes), vocabulary, 
149-223. 

Durian, Wolf, Kai aus der Kiste. Edited by John L. Kind. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. Preface, pp. iii-v; text, 1-76; notes, 79-88; 
Fragen, 91-103; vocabulary, i-lviii. 

Kolbenheyer, Erwin G., Die Briicke; Schaus piel in vier aufziigen. Edited by Kurt A. Sepmeier. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. Introduction, pp. 
xiii-xxvi; text (with footnotes), 3-70; questions, 73-82; vocabulary, 83-106. 

Presber, Rudolf, Geschichten um Biibchen. Edited by Frederick Betz. New York: American 
Book Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Preface pp. v—vii; Vorwort, ix-xii; text, 
1-92; Fragen, 93-101; idioms, 102-104; word-formation, 105-116; vocabulary, 117-149. 
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Priest, George M. (ed.), Sudermann’s Fritzchen. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1936. Cloth. 
81 pp. Price, 85 cents. (Formerly published by the Princeton University Press.) 

Schmidt. L. M., and Glokke, E., Deutsche Stunden; Lehrbuch nach der direkten Methode. (Re- 
vised edition.) Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. 
Introduction, pp. xii-xxv; text (with exercises and notes), 1-220; exercises, 221-244; 
grammar, 245-313; English-German exercises, 314-329; songs, 330-335; vocabularies, 
337-399. 

Stewart, Morton C., Graphic Review of German Grammar. New York: Harper and Bros., 1936. 
Cloth. Price, $1.40. Preface, p. ix; lessons i-xx, pp. 1-105; appendix, 106-151; vocabu- 
laries, 153-199. 

Vesper, Will, Sam in Schnabelweide; Eine lustige Kleinstadtgeschichte. Edited by Jane F. Good- 
loe. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. Introduction, 
pp. ix-xvii; text, 1-104; notes, 105-132; questions and exercises, 133-152; vocabulary, 
153-218. 


SPANISH TEXTBOOKS 


Alonso, Antonio (ed.), Antologta de ensayos espanoles. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. 
Cloth. Portraits. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. iii-iv; introduction (by F. de Onfs), vii-—xiii; 
bibliography, xili-xxi; text, 3-179; notes, 181-213; vocabulary, 214-325. 

Hendrix, William S. (ed.), Short Stories and Poems of Bécquer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1936. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.10. Introduction, pp. xi-xvii; bibliography, xviii—xix; 
note on Spanish versification, xx-xxiv; text, 3-10; notes, 113-118; vocabulary, 119-171. 

Holmes, Henry A., and Arratia, Alejandro (eds.), Spanish America at Work. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.90. Introduction, pp. v-vii; pré- 
logo, ix—x; text, 1-202; notes, 204-216; vocabulary, 217-241. 

Knickerbocker, William E., and Levy, Bernard (eds.), Modern Spanish Prose Readings, 1830- 
1930. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Cloth. Price, $2.50. Introduction, pp. 


3-5; text (with footnotes), 7-437; bibliography, 438-439. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Balseiro, José A., El Quijote de la Espatia contempordnea; Miguel de Unamuno. Madrid: 
Ernesto Giménez. S. A., 1935. Paper. 67 pp. 

Baudelaire, Charles, Flowers of Evil (Les Fleurs du Mal). Translated in verse by George Dillon 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. With the original texts. Introduction by Miss Millay. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1936. Cloth. xxiv: 282 pp. Price, $2.75. 

Berkeley, G. F.-H., and Berkeley, J., Italy in the Making, June 1846-January 1848. Cam- 
bridge: University Press (New York: The Macmillan Co.,) 1936. Maps. Cloth. Frontis- 
piece. xlvi, 374 pp. Price, $6.00. 

Cilley, Melissa A., El teatro espanol: Las épocas en el desarrollo del drama. Madrid: Privately 
printed, 1934. Cloth. 163 pp. 

Delano, Lucile K., A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1935. Paper. 70 pp. 

Evers, C. R. (ed.), Arva Latina (Book Five): The Story of the Early Roman Empire from Latin 
Authors. New York; E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1935. Cloth. Map. 119 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

Ford, J. D. M., Crénica de Dom Jodo de Castro, by Leonardo Nunes. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1936. Cloth. xxviii, 241 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Gregersen, Halfdan, Jbsen and Spain: A Study in Comparative Drama. Foreword by J. D. M. 
Ford. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936. Cloth. xiv, 209 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

Hain, H. M., English in England (for Foreign Students of English). Leipzig: Paul Hempel, 1936. 
Paper. 112 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
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Hall, Geoffrey F., Moths Round the Flame: Studies of Charmers and Intriguers. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 364 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Hathaway, Lillie V., German Literature of the Mid-Nineteenth Century in England and America. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1936. Cloth. 341 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Junqueira Schmidt, Maria, O Ensino Scientifico das Linguas Modernas. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil: F. Briguet e Cia., 1936. Paper. 330 pp. 

Kibre, Pearl, The Library of Pico della Mirandola. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936. Cloth. xiv, 330 pp. Price, $4.00. 

League of Nations Union, Education Committee, Modern Language Teaching in Relation to 
World Citizenship. London: League of Nations Union (15 Grosvenor Crescent), 1935. 
Paper. 36 pp. Price, 6 d. 

Linder, Roscoe G., An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a State Teachers College by 
Teachers in Service. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Cloth. viii, 156 pp. Price, $1.85. 

Liptzin, Sol, Historical Survey of German Literature. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
Cloth. Portraits. 300 pp. Price, $1.95. 

Matulka, Barbara. The Feminist Theme in the Drama of the “Siglo de Oro.”? New York: In- 
stitute of French Studies (Columbia University), 1935. Paper. 41 pp. Price, $1.00. 
McNeal, Edgar H. (trans.), The Conquest of Constantinople. From the Old French of Robert 
of Clary. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Modern Language Association (England), Spanish Committee, The Teaching of Spanish in 

Secondary Schools. Liverpool: Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1936. Paper. 19 pp. 

National Union of Teachers (England), Synchronized Conferences of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, International Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers, 
and International Federation of Teachers Associations. Report of Proceedings, Oxford, 
August 10-17, 1935. London: National Union of Teachers (Hamilton House, Mable- 
don Place), 1936. Paper. Illustrated, xi, 642 pp. 

Noyes, C. Reinold, Etymology of Early Legal Terminology. (Reprint of Appendix I of ‘‘The 
Institution of Property’’): New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. Paper. 44 pp. 

Phillips, Henry A., Germany Today and Tomorrow. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1936. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 339 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Rose, Ernst, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xvii, 363 pp. Price, $2.75. 

Tite-Live, Histoire Romaine. Traduction nouvelle par Eugtne Lasserre. (Latin text and 
French translation on opposite pages.) Paris: Librairie Garnier Frires, 1935. Tome 
premier, xxxiii, 394 pp. Tome deuxi’me, 565 pp. Price, 18 francs each. 

Wartburg, Walther von, Franzésisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Leipzig, Germany: Verlag 
B. G. Teubner. Band IJ. (A—B), 1928. xxxii, 683 pp. Price, RM. 36.—Beiheft (Ortsnamen- 
register, Literaturverzeichnis, Ubersichtskarte) 1929. x, 90 pp. Price, RM 12.—. Band III 
(D-F), 1934. v, 946 pp. Price, RM 60.—. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis (ed.), Colonial Hispanic America. Washington, D.C.: The George Washing- 
ton University Press (Center of Hispanic American Studies), 1936. Cloth. 690 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 

Zippermann, Charles C., Gottfried Keller Bibliographie, 1844-1934. Zurich: Rascher et Cie., A.- 
G. (New York: G. E. Stechert and Co.), 1935. Cloth. 227 pp. 


FRENCH LINE 
EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Tue French Line wishes to remind all 
students and teachers that the facilities 
of its Educational Department are al- 
ways at their disposal. 

M. Fernand Courtois, the Director, 
will be glad to answer all questions 
relating to study in France, and to the 
curricula of French educational insti- 
tutions . . . universities, institutes for 


advanced research, technical schools, 


secondary schools, private schools, 
summer courses, etc. 

You are cordially invited to make 
free use of the exceptional facilities 
offered by the Educational Department. 

A special illustrated booklet, “The 
Universities of France,” will be sent, 


gratis, on request. 


French Line 


Educational Department, Maison Francaise, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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Sdispensabl: 


Modern Spanish Prose Readings: 
1830-1930 


Edited by WILLIAM E. KNICKERBOCKER, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, The 
City College, New York, and BERNARD LEVY, Ph.D., Instructor in Romance Languages, 
The City College, New York, Preface, introduction, bibliography. l12mo, 439 pp. 


A rich collection of typical selections from the works of modern Spanish prose 
writers, dramatists excluded. With a few exceptions each selection is a unit in itself 
and each is truly representative of its author’s esthetic and literary qualities. The 
material deals with the various regions of Spain, its customs, its history, its philo- 
sophical and political problems, and to some extent with its social evolution. A 
general introduction and individual biographical sketches in Spanish supplement 
the selections. 


Authors Represented: Mariano José de Larra; Mesonero Romanos; Fernan Gabal- 
lero; Pedro de Alarcén; Pereda Pérez Galdés; Juan Valera; J. Octavio Picén; 
Pardo Bazan; Leopoldo Alas; Blasco Ibanez; Palacio Valdés; Pio Baroja; Ramon 
del Valle-Inclan; Ricardo Leén; Pérez de Ayala; Concha Espina; Menéndez y 
Pelayo; Angel Ganivet; Miguel de Unamuno; José Martinez Ruiz; Ortega y Gasset. 


Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays 


Edited by LEWIS E. BRETT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Williams 
College. Translation hints, introduction, footnotes and bibliography. Royal 8vo, ix-+888 pp. 
Available in a one-volume edition and also in a two-volume edition. 


Illustrating all the important literary movements of the century in Spain, the 
fifteen plays printed in Spanish in this book are not merely typical of the various 
periods but of intrinsic interest to the modern student. Included are some of the 
greatest favorites of the Spanish stage and several plays that have never before been 
edited for publication in the United States. A general survey of the period and in- 
dividual studies of the authors represented supplement the selections. Each play is 
given complete in every respect. 


The Plays: Moratin—El si de la ninas; El Duque de Rivas—Don Alvaro; Hart- 
zenbusch—Los amantes de Teruel; Breton de los Herreros—Muérete jy veras! ; 
Gil y Zarate—Guzman el Bueno; Zorrilla—Don Juan Tenorio: Ventura de la 
Vega—El Hombre de mundo; Gracia Gutiérrez—Juan Lorenzo; Tamayo y Baus— 
Un drama nuevo; Nufez de Arce—El haz de lea; Lopez de Ayala—Consuelo; 
Echegaray—El gran Galeoto; Ricardo de la Vega—Pepa la Frescachona; Pérez 
Galdés—La de San Quintin; and Benavente—E] nido ajeno. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Praire Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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By Professor L. J. A. Mercier 


JUNIOR FRENCH 


French does not stay “on the surface” of any student who progresses 
through the activities of this beginning book. It becomes, instead, a part of 
that student. Not only do the activities provide sufficient practice to insure 
a high degree of mastery, but the fourth unit of each sujet leads the stu- 
dent himself to see how much he has actually mastered of the work under- 
taken and how much he has yet to master. The fourth unit does not have 
the appearance of a test; on the contrary, it is, in most sujets, a game, or 
a series of activities that appeal to the student as fun, not work. 


MES PREMIERES LECTURES 


Activities similar to the ones in JUNIOR FRENCH go far toward insuring 
mastery of the new words and expressions in this beginning reader. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
AND DICTION 


A very understandable discussion of French pronunciation with particular 
attention to ways of correcting common errors. 


as Intermediate Reading Texts =< 
A LA MAISON FRANCAISE 


Accounts of life in a university “maison frangaise.” 


NOS AMIS LES BETES 


These stories of animals, which appeared in La Nature, are the work of a 
leading writer of today. They are well suited to introduce students to 
scientific French. 


MENAGERIE INTIME 


Gautier’s delightful account of his several household pets is full of humor- 
ous episodes and allusions to the contemporary literary scene. 


LECTURE EXPLIQUEE 


Use of this reader enhances a student’s appreciation of literature and shows 
him how to get the greatest benefit from his study of literary selections. 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Ingeniously Correlated Grammar and Reading 


BASIC FRENCH 


By GRACE COCHRAN, HELEN M. EDDY, 
and ISABELLE C. REDFIELD 


Includes: (1) anew grammar, Avant de lire 
(2) a first reading unit, Si nous lisions 
(3) asecond reading unit, Claretie’s Pierrille 


The first 15 sections of Avant de lire are correlated with Si nous lisions; 
the remaining sections are correlated with Pierrille. $1.88 


_ AN INNOVATION 


IN FRENCH AND SPANISH 


Two new series ultimately to include at least ten booklets each. Scien- 
tifically graded in (1) vocabulary, (b) idiom, (c) syntax and sentence 
structure, (d) thought content. Each new word explained on first occur- 
rence and repeated at least three times. 


BOND'S CASTILLO AND 


GRADED FRENCH* SPARKMAN'S 
READERS GRADED SPANISH** 


Book I, Sept-d'un-Coup READERS 


Book Il, Aucassin et Nicolette Book |, De todo un poco 
Each $ .28 To be published this spring, $ .28 


*In the HEATH-CHICAGO FRENCH SERIES 
**In the HEATH-CHICAGO SPANISH SERIES 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 
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NEW BOOKS 


MALOT 
Sans famille 


A simplified version of a favorite novel. For the second or third-year 
French class. (Haller and Klein) $0.80 


CHILES-WIEHR 
First Book in German 


The essentials of German grammar and graded reading material in 
one volume. $1.80 


GATES 
Im Herzen Europas 


Reading for beginners that takes the student on a trip through the 
most interesting and fascinating regions of Germany. $1.32 


HERNANDEZ MIR 
El Patio de los Naranjos 


A modern Spanish novel that is genuinely Spanish in atmosphere, 
style, and charm. For second or third-year. (Holz and Escoriaza) $1.00 


PARKER-FERNANDEZ 
Un Ano Memorable 


In one volume—a lively composition text in dialogue form, exercises for 
conversation practice, and grammar. $1.40 


Prices are subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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New 


Designed and Written for College Classes 


THE ELEMENTS OF 


GRAMMAR 


by ELIZABETH A. FOSTER, Smith College 


A new first year text presenting the essentials of grammar in twenty- 
five lessons. /mportant features include: 


Arrangement—A logical arrangement of material that presents 
all information on one subject in one lesson or in succeeding 
lessons. 


Exercises—FExercises sufficiently mature in content and form 
as to appeal to and stimulate the college student. 


Illustrative Sentences—IIlustrative sentences that are natural 
and characteristic of the language—sentences that sound as if they 
had been spoken rather than designed simply to illustrate some 
grammatical point. 


Imperfect and Preterite—A new attack on the problem of 
teaching students the correct use of the imperfect and preterite 
tenses by introducing them first to the preterite tense—the 
natural narrative tense best suited to the short sentences that the 
beginning student must use. 


To be published about May 15th. Price $1.45 


An examination copy will be sent on request to all instructors teaching 
the first year Spanish course. 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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LIVEin FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-edu- 
m@ cational) in the heart of French 
Canada. Old Country French staff. 
Only French spoken. Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. Certificate 
or College Credit. French entertain- 
ments, sight-seeing, sports, etc. 
Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 
26-July 31. Write for circular to 
Secretary, Residential French Sum- 
mer School. 


TREAL, CANAD 


TEACHERS! 


Self-interest and support of our com- 
mon eause dictate that you know 
the two Federation Monographs: 
1. “Vocational for For- 
eign Language Students.” 
- “A Basic French Vocabul 
25c each, postage ag 
acceptable. 
Send in your orders without de- 
lay to 
Business Mana 
1537 West 46th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANCE 1936 


16th Annual Study Group 
Paris and Grenoble 


Four Scholarships Given Free! 


Combine pleasure with profit. Com- 
prehensive sightseeing trips in and 
around Paris; excursions into the 
marvelous Alps from Grenoble. Live 
in a native home of culture where 
only French is spoken and heard. 
Optional travel extensions through- 
out Europe, including the Olympic 
Games. 


Also study groups to the University 
of Mexico; travel in and about Mexi- 
co City. 


For complete information write 


W. M. BRISCOE 
Head of the Dept. of French 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


UNIVERSITY of BESANCON 


INSTITUT de LANGUE et de CIVILISATION 
FRANCAISES for Foreign Students 

PERMANENT COURSES 

Ist October to 30th June) 


VACATION ~ COURSES 
(ist July to 3 0th September) 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. —THEORETICAL 
AND APPLIED PHONETICS— 
ELOCUTION — 

EXPLANATION OF PASSAGES — PRAC- 
TICAL EXERCISES, — (Conversation, 
correspondence, etc.) 
LECTURES (Literature, History, Geography, 
Art, Civilisation, etc.) 


EXAMINATIONS (for the Dipléme d’Etudes 
Francaises) 


most centre in 
the French JURA (within easy reach 
of SWITZERLAND) 


ALS — SPORT . — DANCING — 
CASINO des BAINS SALINS 
CITE UNIVERSITAIRE—(Students’ Hostel). 
(Moderate prices, Modern Comforts) 


Half-rate fares 0 on French Railways 


For all information app 4 to: 
Mr. Siegnier, Secrétaire Général, 
(Universite), BESANCON (France). 
or to Dr. CATTELAIN, Head of Modern Lan- 
guages Dept., Arizona ‘State Teachers Collége, 
Tempe, Arizona. Professor CATTELAIN is or- 
ganizing a group of students for the University 


of Besancon, France 


Announcing the New, Six-weeks 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


for secondary school students and college undergraduates who wish to make up credits or pass 


the reading examinations 


at 
Northampton School for Girls 
Especially to be recommended to the girl who wishes to advance a class in secondary school or who has 
been accepted at college, but does not speak French easily. Music may be elected. Excellent location 
for summer activities. Congenial associates. 


For a 


catalogue address the Principals 


Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B. Whitaker 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


Official Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French 


Published Six Times a Year 


Annual dues of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, includ- 
ing subscription to the French Review, 
are $2.50. Single copies. 50 cents. 


For membership information, address 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
James B. Tharp, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


For advertising rates, address the 
Business Manager, Professor Alfred 
lacuzzi, the College of the City of 
New York, 17 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Monatshefte fiir 


deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte fir deutsche 
Sprache und Padagogik 


A Journal Devoted to the Teaching 
of German in the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 


It is published at the bene sen of 
Wisconsin and under the auspices of its 
Department of German. Its endeavors 
are to serve the cause of German in- 
struction in every way possible, by giv- 
ing the teachers of German the most 
varied material to be used either in the 
class room or in his study. 


Its field embraces Instruction, In- 
spiration, Practical Hints, and I nfor- 
mation, in short everything that bears 
on the Professional Life of the German 
Teacher. 


Subscription price per year (eight 
copies), $2 


Address 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


THE ROMANIC REVIEW 


Founded in 1910 by Publications of the Institute 


PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD of French Studies, Inc. 
Editor: PROFESSOR G. L. VAN 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL ROFESSOR G. 


Devoted to Research in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
S._A. Unknown 
Editor: Joun L. Geric Work of S. Mallarmé: “La 
General Sec’y: G. L. van RoosBrogxK Derniére Mode.” With an 
$1.50 
F. Hier—La Musique dans 
VGuvre de Marce - $1.50 
M. E. Storer—Contes de Fées 
du Grand Siécle (Mme d’Aul- 
noy, Mile Bernard, Mme de 
Murat, Mile de La Force, Le 


Subscription price $4.00 per year 
Address correspondence to: 


Romanic Review 
504 Philosophy Hall 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Chevalier de Maill $1.75 
C. U. Clark—Voyageurs, Robes Notres, et Coureurs de Bois .......ccccucccccccccce $2.75 
A. Bachman—Censorship tn France from 1715 to 1750: Voltaire’s Opposition ......... : 00 
Bandy—Baudelaire Judged by his Contemporaries (1845-1867). ne by 7 

T. J. Beck—Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Literat 1755-185 
Volume I1—The “Vagina Gentium” and the Liberty rature (1755.18 25 


A complete catalogue of publications will be forwarded upon request. Please address in- 
quiries to: 


Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc. 
504 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
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Modern Language Teachers 


Georce W. H. SHiexp, 
West 46th Street 


Numbers of the Modern Language Journal 


_ ‘The: supply of back aumbers is in some cases vety limited, [| 

aré exhausted, the Jornal can supply numbers, sent 


Volumes 1 to (19161924) «$4.00 
00 
50 


Volumes IX to XV 1924-1931) 
Volumes XVI and XIX (1931-1935) $2.50 


| Indices are not available for all volumes. 4 
U. 8, page stuns (20) wl be of 
}] ‘less than $1: Otherwise please remit by 
Please address orders tothe Business Manager 
‘checks payable ta "The Modern Language 


Current subscription, $2.00 a copies, 30 cents. 
Foreign countties (including $2. a year net in 

U.S.A. funds, either New York. draft or International Money 
Order; single copies, 40 cents. All mecipet seen 
must be paid in 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN ; 


LANGUAGE 


-ANNOUNCES 


Modern Language Journal Sopplementary 
” No. 1 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students” 


By 
L. Scuwaartz, Stanford: Universit 
Lawrence A. Wicxins, New York City. High 
Artuur G. Bovis, University of Chicago 
] _A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the ques- 


A pamphlet of © page. Price, 25 cet, pond, i 


advance, 


2 of "The Moders | 
Supplementary 


“A Basic French Vocabulary” 


By 
Agtaur G. Bovés, Unive Chicago. 
CoLeMAN, A of Chi 
‘Heren M. Epoy, University of Iowa School 
(A: Committee. of the Association Modera Lampiage Teachers 
° sociation © 
bi of the Central West and South). 


pamphlet of 40 in 
rates on either of the two pamphlets are’as follows: 


or more copies to one address, 20 cents each; f: 100-or more 
ies to one 15 cents cach; 1000 or more copies to one 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 


GRORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN — 


Please remit by check or money order made-payable to “The 
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